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Foreword to Student Achievement Issue 


OR a decade and a half of its two-score years of life, Scholastic has 

devoted constant planning, thought, and expense to creative work 
by America’s high school students, and has set aside one issue each 
spring for announcing the results of its annual Scholastic Awards and 
displaying the cream of the work submitted. The Editors are proud to 
continue the tradition with this, the Fifteenth Annual Student Achieve- 
ment Issue. 

For those who are justifiably eager to know the results, we may say 
that lists of the winners are grouped in the following places: Literary 
Awards, pages 3-4 and 45-46; Music, page 7; Art, pages 36 (Scholarship 
winners) and 37-41 (complete catalog of the Annual Scholastic Art Ex- 
hibition) ; Quill and Scroll Awards, page 45. One other division of com- 
petition, the annual News Quiz, conducted this year on a new plan of 
student participation, is omitted here for lack of space. Results of the 
News Quiz will be announced in the May 13 issue. 

It is obvious that, even in an enlarged issue like this, only the barest 
sampling of the work of student artists and writers can be published. 
To supplement this inadequate display and give greater opportunity to 
hundreds of students whose work is superior, though not perhaps of 
the highest grade, the following media are also provided by Scholastic: 


1. The Art Exhibition, opening in the Fine Arts Galleries of Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, May 1 and continuing until May 21, with nearly 
800 pieces on display, a few of which are illustrated on pages 8 to 16. 
Later a selected traveling exhibit will be shown in several cities. Schools 
wishing to sponsor the traveling exhibit in their localities should com- 
municate with Scholastic. 

2. The Annual Scholastic Awards Broadcast, Tuesday, May 2, 2:30 
to 3:00 E.D.S.T., over Station WJZ and the coast-to-coast Blue Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company. At this time at least a dozen of 
the leading prize-winners in all divisions will be present in person at 
the New York studios as guests of Scholastic and will read or play their 
own works. 

3. The Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards, first-prize entries in 
which are published in the April-May issue of Quill and Scroll, the offi- 
cial magazine of the International Honorary Society for High School 
journalists. 

4. Saplings. 14th Series, the annual anthology in book form of the 
best work in the Literary Division of Scholastic Awards, to be pub- 
lished in a limited edition for delivery in September. 

Winners in all divisions of the Scholastic Awards will be notified by 
mail with certificates or their cash prizes. 

Scholastic wishes to acknowledge its deep indebtedness and appre- 
ciation to the many persons who contribute generously and without 
compensation their time and services to the success of the Awards. Many 
eminent writers, artists, and educators labor to this end. Many of the 
important awards, especially in art, are sponsored by commercial com- 
panies. Thousands of teachers and administrators actively cooperate. 
Without such help Scholastic Awards could not exist. 
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SHORT STORY AWARDS 


First Prize: $50. Evangeline Gjel- 
haug, 17, Central H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. “The Return.” Teacher, Miss 
Abigail O'Leary. 

Second Prize: $25. Frances Weir, 15, 
Tuckahoe H. S., Tuckahoe, N. Y. “End 
of Snow.” Teacher, Miss Albina Conte. 

Third Prize: $15. Laurie Wyman, 16, 
Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Wash. “Blue Is 
the Night.” Teacher, Miss Elizabeth 


Graves. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 


Jean K. Graham, 16, Horace Greeley 
H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. “Monday to 
Monday.” Teacher, Miss Sylvia Kur- 
son. 

Hazel Conkling, 17, Central H. S., 
Saint Joseph, Mo. “Design for Lov- 
ing.” Teacher, Miss Sylvia Meyer. 

Claude Fredericks, 15, Springfield 
Senior H. S., Springfield, Mo. “To See 
and Not See.” Teacher, Miss Anne 
O’Brien. 

Victor Groat, 17, George Washing- 
ton H. S., San Francisco, Cal. “Old 
Un.” Teacher, Miss Margaret Heaton. 

Arthur Carlbom, 17, Austen H. S., 
Chicago, Ill. “Orchestra from San 
Francisco.” Teacher, Miss Safford. 

Joan Mackenzie, 16, Shorewood 
H. S.. Milwaukee, Wis. “Loved and 
Lost.” Teacher, Miss Jeannette Ross. 

Phyllis Visger, Roosevelt H. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. “To Go.” Teacher, Miss 
Alice Henry. 

Jack Norstad, 16, West H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. “All of His Life.” Teach- 
er, Miss Wanda Orton. 

Peggy Portwood, 16, Thomas Jeffer- 
son H. S., San Antonio, Texas. “The 
Crash.” Teacher, Miss Ella Stone. 

Anthony Wallace, 15, Annville H. S., 
Annville, Pa. “S~ anish Summer After- 
noon.” Teacher, Mr. Henry Hollinger. 


Honorable Mention 


William Kehoe, 16, Spencerport H. S., 
Spencerport, N. Y. Teacher, Miss Jean- 
nette Hoefler. 

Patricia Gibson, 17, Laconia H. S., La- 
conia, N. H. Teacher, Miss Muriel] Ken- 
drick. 

Martin E. Kantor, 16, Central H. S., 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Mrs. Floy E. Cobb. 

Mary Augusta Rodgers, 16, J. M. Ather- 
ton H. S. for Girls, Louisville, Ky. Teach- 
er, Miss Marjorie Parrish. 

Robert Danielson, 18, Evanston Town- 
ship H. S., Evanston, Ill. Teacher, Miss 
Mary Taft. 

Joseph Igo, 20, Central Senior H. S., 
Kenosha, Wis. Teacher, Miss Edith Daniel. 

Judy Abbott, 17, Harley School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. John Niemeyer. 

Janet Acker, 16, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss Wanda Orton. 

Norman Springer, 16, The High School 
of Music and Art, New York City. Teacher, 
Mr. Rudolph Cooper. 

J. R. Hollis, 18, Littleton H. S., Littleton, 
Colo. Teacher, D. Miller. 


LITERARY DIVISION AWARDS 


POETRY AWARDS 


First Prize: $50. Eugene Rattner, 19, 
George Washington H. S., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Mary J. J. Wrinn. 

Second Prize: $25. Laurette V. Pizer, 
16, Bentley School, N. Y. C. 

Third Prize: $15. David Sachs, 17, 
Lake View H. S., Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 
Marguerite Young. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 
Betty Miller, 17, Centralia (IIl.) 


7 

7 

. 
- 


Township H. S. Teacher, Josephine 
Harris. 

Hilda Scott, 16, Hickman H. S., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Teacher, Frances Rum- 
mell. 

Robert Burns Begg, Jr., 17, Powers 
Institute, Bernardston, Mass. Teacher, 
Esther C. Olson. 

Bill Noble, 17, North Central H. S.., 
Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Christine 
McRae. 

Marjorie Lederer, 17, Julia Richman 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Catherine J. 
Jones. 

(Continued on next page) 




















































3 HIS ringing phrase which 
bound together the 
lives and loyalties of 

the Three Musketeers has living 

meaning in America today. 

In September, 1938, a hurricane 
swept up the eastern coast and 
broke with full force on New Eng- 
land. Flood followed. Fires broke 
out. Telephone communication was 
crippled. Half a million telephones 
were “out.” New England was all 
but isolated. 

Here was a challenge to the Bell 
System—the greatest challenge in 
the history of telephone service. 
Local telephone men jumped into 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















action. 2400 telephone men from 
as far west as Nebraska and as 
far south as Virginia swept in. Spe- 
cially equipped trucks from many 
states were quickly on the job, 
clearing wreckage, raising poles, 
stringing wires, bringing telephone 
service back to normal, bringing 
New England in touch once more. 

To meet a great emergency, like 
the hurricane in New England, 
promptly and efficiently, is part 
of the big job the Bell Telephone 
System has set for itself—to pro- 
vide the best telephone service in 
the world, at the lowest possible 
cost. 
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FOR THE PEOPLE 

















The martyred 25th 
President of the United 
States knew the value 
of sound protection. 


Of it, he said: 



































“The benefits 
of life insurance 
should be en- 
joyed by the great 
masses of the 
country — those 
of small means. 

“I thoroughly 
believe in life in- 
surance.” 




















































































































The Prudential 
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of America 
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Betsy Skinner, 16, Roosevelt H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Arthur Rarig. 

Kathryn A. Klipstein, 17, Madison 
(Wis.) East H S Teacher, Eulalie C. 
Beffel. 

Gail Keith-Jones, 16, Evanston (Il.) 
Township H. S Teacher, Frances A. 
Rouse. 

William Kurzban, 17, East Orange 
(N. J.) H. S. Teacher, Linda Holloway. 

Mary Augusta Rodgers, 16, J. M. 
Atherton H. S., Louisville, Ky. Teach- 
er, Marjorie M. Parrish. 


Honorable Mention 


Jacqueline Edith Morand, 16, Concord 
(N. H.) Senior H. S. Teacher, Helen 
Brown. 

Catherine Lawrence, 17, Evanston (IIL) 
Township H. S. Teacher, Mary L. Taft. 

Elisabeth J. Doty, 15, Avonworth H. S., 
Ben Avon, Pa. Teacher, Ray Maize. 

Frances Weir, 15, Tuckahoe (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Albina Conte. 

Jean Connie Keegstra, 16, Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Christian H. S. Teacher, Helen M. 
Zandstra. 

Phillips Whidden, 16, Evanston (Ill.) 
Township H. S. Teacher, Mary L. Taft. 

Frank W. Cooley, Jr., 16, West Senior 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda 
Orton 

Jean Knight Graham, 16, Chappaqua 
(N. Y.) H.S. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. 

Elgin Williams, 16, Austin (Texas) H. S. 
Teacher, J. W. Markham. 

Charles Etheridge, 20, Central H. S., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Teacher, Martha 
Truax. 


ESSAY AWARDS 


First Prize: $50. Evangeline Gjel- 
haug, 17, Central H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. “The Crown of Life.” Teacher, 
Miss Abigail O’Leary. 

Second Prize: $25. Charles Burton 
Farrell, 16, Curry H. S., Greensboro, 
N. C. “On the Possibilities of Music in 
the Movies.” Teacher, Miss Anne 
Kreimeier. 

Third Prize: $15. Clara Scofield, 17, 
West Seattle H. S., Seattle, Wash. “Re- 
member.” Teacher, Miss Belle Mc- 
Kenzie. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 


Joanne Strohl, Central H. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. “In a Minor Key.” 
Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary. 

Joe Walters, 19, Chippewa Falls Pub- 
lic H. S., Chippewa Falls, Wis. “Whose 
Buddy Am I.” Teacher, Miss Grace 
Walsh. 

Ellen Lindsey, 16, Central H.S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. “An Adventure in 
Understanding.” Teacher, Miss Abigail 
O’Leary. 

Harold Odom, 16, Bolton H. S., Alex- 
andria, La. “The Trapper-Folk of 
Bayou Du Large.” Teacher, Miss Julia 
Lewis. 

Phillip Wynne Stevens, 17, Salem 
H. S., Salem, Ohio. “A Matter of Pig- 
ment.” Teacher, H. C. Lehman. 

Janet Rossman, 16, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. “The Mood That 
I’m In.” Teacher, Mr. Lapedos. 

Jethro C. Robinson, 15, High School 
of Music and Art, New York City “The 
Silver Key.” Teacher, Mr. Rudolph 
Cooper. 





Ted Comeaux, 17, West Seattle H, s, 
Seattle, Wash. “Last Ride.” Teacher 
Miss Belle McKenzie. ‘ 
Ruth Schwartz, 17, Washburn H. S, 
Minneapolis, Minn. “My Uncle Davig” 
Teacher, Miss Ora C. McLaughlin, 
Robert M. Riddell, 17, Tucson Senior 
H. S., Tucson, Ariz. “The Teeming Des. 
ert.” Teacher, Miss Alice L. Vail. 


Honorable Mention 


Richard Irwin, 16, William Chrisman 
H. S., Independence, Mo. Teacher, Mrs, 
Mary Foster Williams. 

Eugene Smoleroff, 18, West H. S., Minne. 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss Wanda Orton, 

Bill Noble, 17, North Central H. §, 
Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Miss Christine 
McRae. 

Jean Houtz, 17, Missoula County H. §, 
Missoula, Montana. Teacher, Miss Heler 
Fink. 

Maurice Friedman, 17, Central H. §, 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, C. X. Dowler. 

Tamara Wien, 16, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Nurem- 
berg. 

Audra Bailey, 15, Griffith Institute, 
Springville, N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Ronald M 
Creary. 

Anne Virginia Eutin, 18, Boswell H. §, 
Boswell, Pa. Teacher, Miss M. Black. 

Dick Wortman, 16, Roosevelt H. S., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Teacher, A. Rarig. 

Beverly Berry, 15, Central H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Miss Lev-Ellen Gilliam. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 


First Prize: $15. Robert M. O’Clair, 
16, Nashua (N. H.) Senior H. S. Teach- 
er, Elizabeth Cornell. 

Second Prize: $10. Evelyn Metz, 16, 
Avalon (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Stella L. 
Carden. 

Third Prize: $5. Mary Anne Guitar, 
17, Central H.S., St. Joseph, Mo. Teach- 
er, Sylvia Meyer. 


Honorable Mention 


Betty Jane Bridges, 16, Mercy H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Sister Mary Evelyn 
R.S.M. 

Donald Azevudo, 16, Modesto (Cal.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Ratcliff. 

Clarence J. Fricker, 16, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Ruth Bachman, 16, West Seattle (Wash.) 
H. S. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Anthony Wallace, Annville (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Henry J. Hollinger. 

Maurice Friedman, 17, Central H. S&S. 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, C. X. Dowler. 

Compton V. Swanson, 17, Evanston 
(Ill.) Township H. S. Teacher, Mary G. 
Chawner. 

Betty Alexander, 17, West H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Samuel Mintz, 15, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Lapedos. 

Carrie Esther Hammil, 15, Langley H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Evalyn Mc- 
Curdy. 

J. R. Hollis, 18, Littleton (Colo.) H. S. 
Teacher, D. Miller. 


BOOK REVIEW AWARDS 


First Prize: $15. Betty Miller, 17, 
Centralia (Ill.) Township H. S. Teach- 
er, Josephine Harris. 

Second Prize: $10. Meyer Kreiner, 
18, Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mr. Nuremberg. 

Third Prize: $5. Joe D. Smith, 16, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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I guided the horses over the 
bumpy quarterline road that 
led from our barn, breathing deeply 
of the cold morning air as it blew 
over the fields. Winter brought them 


GS taieet up on the bob-sleigh, 


such a bare and empty look, I 
thought, as the horses plodded lazily 
past mile after mile of nothing but 
stubble from the fall harvest. Now 
and then a straw stack stood near the 
road, lone and covered with snow. 
Winter had come to the low prairie 
country and the North was cold; it 
was time to put up ice from the Red 
River, which flowed through the val- 
ley we farmed on. 

I jumped off the sleigh to let the 
hired man take the team. I stood 
where the endless expanse of flat 
land dips down to the river, listening 
to the scraping sound of the steel 
runners being pulled along the hard- 
ened snow, watching the warm 
breath from the nostrils of the horses 
cling to the air. I did not want to 
walk that road. It reminded me of 
Bernard, and that horrible morning 
seven years ago. I did not want to 
remember. I did not want to watch 
the horses drag the huge cubes of 
ice onto the low sleigh. I hated the 
North and the cold stillness. In the 
night, winds blow loud over the flat 
barren land that Bernard plowed and 
taunting winds blow through the 
evergreen. 

I stood at the river’s edge, remem- 
bering the year when the ore-docks 
closed down at Duluth and my par- 
ents had sent me to Grandma’s. I was 
nine, and life on the farm was lone- 
ly. Grandma was old. At first I could 
not understand her when she talked, 
but I would listen, fascinated, to her 
and Orvald, the hired man, talking 
Swede. It was lonesome, for winters 
in the Red river country are long. 
But I liked my Uncle Bernard, who 
talked in English. We understood 
each other. He never seemed to tire 
of the little girl with braided yellow 
hair, who was constantly by his side, 
trying to keep step with his clumsy 
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The Return 


First Prize, Short Story 
By Evangeline Gjelhaug 


Central High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
Teacher, Miss Abigail O’Leary 





strides as he worked around the 
farmyard. 

I shall always remember that 
morning. The snow lay white and 
fluffed, with shadows from the fence 
falling across the drifts. I stood in 
the doorway of the- wooden ice- 





“What story are you reading, Grand- 


ma?” I asked, but she closed the Bible. 


house, looking far across the empty 
spaces and back to our farmyard, 
which seemed like a tiny village 
shutting out the coldness of the 
prairie. Down the bumpy path that 
led to the barn, past the woodpile 
and chicken house, I ran, with the 
stinging wind in my face and the 
buckles on my black overshoes flap- 
ping noisily as I tried to keep from 
stumbling in the deep snow. Bernard 
was in the barn milking the cows; I 
was hurrying to him. This was a spe- 


JUDGES IN THE SHORT STORY DIVISION 


Martha Foley 
Author and Editor 
Story Magazine 


cial day. It was the second Monday 
of the month and that was the day we 
sold our cream. But this was a special 
Monday. It was Bernard’s turn to 
take the cream can to town and I was 
going to have red gingham. There 
was cream enough for two dollars 
and forty-eight cents. For two dol- 
lars he was going to buy flour for 
Grandma to make flat-bread with, 
but for forty-eight cents he was going 
to buy me red gingham. I was going 
to have a new dress, like the one in 
the catalogue. I was so happy. I ran 
up to Bernard and squeezed his hand. 
I liked the smells of the barn from 
his jacket and even the emptiness of 
winter fields was good that morning, 
for I was so happy. He was sitting on 
a stool with the pail between his 
knees and his head against the flank 
of the cow. He looked up at me as I 
stood beside him and I smiled down 
at him. He teased me with his blue 
eyes twinkling under the bushy 
blond eyebrows. “What are you so 
glad about?” he said. Then he turned 
his face away because a smile was 


























. coming at the corners of his mouth 


and he said, “I’m not going to get you 
anything, Punkin.” 

Then I said, “Didn’t want it any- 
way,” and we both laughed and I 
doubled .over, because we were so 
happy, and we both knew that I 
wanted the gingham more than any- 
thing. Bernard sat on one little stool 
and I sat on the other little stool. 
I sat in the aisle between the stalls, 
pulling my sweater tight around me 
and resting my elbows on my knees, 
while I watched Bernard milk. He 
kicked at the cows when they 
wouldn’t get up from lying on the 
straw and said that he didn’t give a 
damn whether they were milked or 
not. Bernard just acted that way. 
Grandma thought that he hated the 
farm, but she didn’t know. I did 
though. Bernard really wasn’t like 
Grandma thought. She had never 
walked with him in April, like I had. 
We had often walked over the wet 
black fields after the rains and he 





Wilbur Damiel Steele 
Short Story Writer 
O. Henry Award Prise 
Winner 





loved the cool winds that blew over 
them. 

“It’s our spring, ‘Punkin’,” he 
said. He always called me “Punkin.” 
“The earth is a part of us; we belong 
to it.” 

I nodded my head and smelled 
of the newly plowed soil. “Farmers,” 
I said. And I did not care when he 
swore at the cows because I knew 
he just acted that way, but 
Grandma did not know. 

Each time Bernard went 
into a different stall I moved 
my stool farther down the 
aisle. The legs of the stool 
would sink down into the 
soft sod and as I sat listening 
to the sounds of milk squirt- 
ing into the pails and think- 
ing about the red gingham. 
Every day was like this one; 
Bernard and I were always 
together. When the squirts 
from the last cow sounded I 
put my stool away to go up 
into the hayloft. I carried down clean, 
sweet-smelling straw. When Bernard 
took the pitchfork and scraped the 
stalls clean I walked after him, sprin- 
kling straw in every stall for the cows 
and the little calf to lie on. Then, 
when Bernard had filled the manger 
with oats, we walked out of the dark 
barn and into the fresh air and sun- 
shine. In each hand Bernard carried 
a pail of the warm milk; tiny pieces 
of straw stuck in the foam and it 
steamed in the cold air. We started 
toward the house. I hopped on one 
foot and flung my arms, chanting 
like the minister did. 

“Red gingham, red gingham, I’m 
gonna have red gingham.” I chanted 
slowly, in time with the hopping. But 
Bernard paid no attention to me. He 
was looking ahead—thinking about 
going to town. 

Grandma and I were in the dining 
room, stuffing the cracks under the 
front door with rags to keep out the 
cold, when I heard her say to Orvald, 
“You better go with the cream can, 
Orvald. We need the flour, and if 
Bernard goes to town—you know 
what will happen.” I went into the 
kitchen where Bernard was turning 
the heavy handle of the separator. I 
was excited. Bernard must be the 
one to go to town; no one else would 
remember my gingham. 

“Bernard,” I whispered, trying to 
make him hear above the buzz of the 
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separator. “Grandma’s talking about 
you, Bernard,” .I said excitedly. 
“She’s gonna try to stop you from 
going to town.” 

“Bernard let go of the separator 
handle; it spun around real fast and 
the milk stopped coming from the 
iron spouts. The whole floor shook 
when Bernard got mad. 

“Say!” he shouted to Grandma, as 
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PRIZE 2nd PRIZE 3rd 


if he thought she was deaf. “Didn’t I 
tell you that I was going to town?” 
Grandma shut right up then. She 
was afraid. I wasn’t, though. 

“Damn it,” he said, “didn’t I prom- 
ise the kid her cloth?” 


“Red gingham, Bernard,” I said, 
and he grabbed the cream can and 
lugged it down the back steps over 
to the sleigh. I was glad, because he 
was mad. His face was red, like all 
Swedes’ faces get when they’re mad. 
I would have the red gingham. 
Grandma had to finish the separat- 
ing. She just turned the handle and 
clicked her tongue. 


From the west window I watched 
him as he faced the icy wind, stand- 
ing on the sleigh with his feet apart 
and shoulders thrown back. He 
slapped the horses with the reins and 
wanted the wind to blow like wild. 
I knew—because once when we rode 
the prairies together, he told me to 
stand like he stood. “Let the wind 
blow like wild,” he said. Then when 
I held the reins, wrinkling my eyes 
shut against the cold winds, he 
grabbed me close to him and laughed 
because I was just like him. 

From the west window I watched 
and listened to the tinkling of the 
bells. They sounded like little icicles 
tapping on the rain pipes. Inside the 
wood was crackling in the stove and 
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with smells of food in the air, insteag 
of outside where the wind was sharp 
and cold. All afternoon I thought 
about the red gingham. When I car. 
ried the panfuls of clean snow into 
the house for Grandma to melt on 
the stove and pour into the crocks, 
I pretended that each panful was an 
hour closer to the time for Bernard 
to come. I waited for the night. 
When darkness came over 
the North, the sun was stil] 
red. It looked as though it 
were rolling along the edge 
of the rye field. I stood 
against the wood box to 
watch Grandma lift the 
sheets of flat bread from the 
top of the stove with her 
wooden stick — big white 
layers of flat bread that had 
little brown bumps on them. 
“Grandma,” I said, “how 
long will it take Bernard?” 


and answered in Swede. 

“Nobody knows that,” she said, 
and jabbed a piece of the thin bread. 

I said, “But Grandma, this time 
he’s gonna buy me red gingham.” 
She wiped her floury hands on the 
big apron as she shuffled across the 
room in her sheeplined carpet slip- 
pers. She took the kerosene lamp 
from the shelf over the west window 
and lighted it. I could see the little 
black spot in her eye when she held 
the lamp over my head and spoke. 

“‘Won’t be money left for red ging- 
ham when Bernard gets out of Ole’s 
place.” Her wrinkles showed a lot 
when the lamp shone on her face and 
her eyes were so far back that the 
bones almost showed. “Guess you 
think he’s going to buy forty-eight 
cents worth of cloth the minute he 
gets to town. Humph, not Bernard.” 

“Grandma,” I said, walking over 
to her for a dipper of snow-water 
from the pailful we kept warm on 
the stove, “if Bernard comes home 
early, will you cut the dress to- 
night?” 

“Kristine, he will not bring the 
gingham,” she said slowly, stopping 
after every word. But I knew Ber- 
nard would not forget me and my 
red gingham. Grandma was wrong, 
just like when she said that Bernard 
had a black heart; that it was like 
muddy water. When you ask God to 
create in you a clean heart, she said, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Scholastic Music Awards 


1. Seng for sole voice (any voice) with 
eriginal piano accompaniment. 

First Prize: $25. Marjory Semonian, 
16, Arlington (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, 
Ethelwyn Wardle. 

Second Prize: $10. Charles Gould, 
Classical H. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Third Prize: $5. Richard Horowitz, 
High School of Music and Art, New 
York City. 


Honorable Mention 

Marjory Semonian, 16, Arlington 
{Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Ethelwyn Wardle. 

Jerry Robinson, High School of Music 
and Art, New York City. 

Isaiah H. Zimmerman, 18, Lower Paxton 
Township School, Harrisburg, Pa. Teach- 
er, Mildred H. Phillips. 


2. Composition for sole instrument (any 
instrument) with piano accompaniment. 

First Prize: $25. Paul H. Serson, 15, 
Glebe Collegiate, Ottawa, Canada. 
(Violin) 

Second Prize: $10. Dorothy J. Hun- 
sicker, 17, Fleetwood (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Doris Yoder. (Trumpet) 


Third Prize: $5. Jacqueline Murphy, 
16, Junior-Senior H. S., Junction City, 
Kansas. Teacher, Ruth Martin. (Xylo- 
phone) 


Honorable Mention 

Marvin Zoschke, 17, Junior-Senior H. S., 
Junction City, Kansas. Teacher, Ruth Mar- 
tin. (Violin) 

Isaiah H. Zimmerman, 18, Lower Paxton 
Township School, Harrisburg, Pa., Teach- 
er, Mildred H. Phillips. (Trumpet) 

Alice M. O’Brien, 17, Arlington (Mass.) 
H. S. Teacher, Ethelwyn Wardle. (Violin) 

3. Piano Sole. Any style or rhythmic 
movement. 

First Prize: $25. Frank John Russell, 
Brooklyn Technical H. S., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Second Prize: $10. Mildred Lifschin, 
17, Roosevelt H. S., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Teacher, Matilda Sweet. 

Third Prize: $5. Edward DiFronzo, 
New Britain Senior H. S., New Britain, 
Conn. 

Special Mention: (This composition 
could not be considered for prize place 
because of excess number of measures) 
—Jean Bumstead, 16, Louise S. Mc- 


Robert A. Drumm, 
16, Wilkineburg 


Paul H. Serson, 15, 
Glebe Collegiate, Ot- 


Gehee H. S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
Eugenie W. Schaffner. 


Honorable Mention 


Audrey Kupperstein, William H. Hall 
H. S., West Hartford, Conn. 

Dorothy Jane Olson, 16, Evanston (IIL) 
Township H. S. Teacher, Sadie Rafferty. 

James Deese, 17, John Marshall H. S.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Morris Hutch- 
ins Ruger. 


Henorable Mention 
Joseph Robert Hill, 18, Decatur (Il) 
H. S. Teacher, Alice Doll. 
Florence McKinney, 18, Grossmont 
(Calif.) Union H. S. 


5. Part-song fer quartet or chorus of 
mixed veices without piane accompani- 
ment. 

First Prize: $25. Robert A. Drumm, 
16, Wilkinsburg (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Henderson. 

Second Prize: $10. Lois Ruth Lam- 
bert, 17, Niagara Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mr. Warren A. Scotchmer. 


For the third successive year the Music Division of the Scholastic Awards offered 
prizes for the best musical compositions by high school students in six branches, 
vocal and instrumental. Above, the judges are shown sifting the hundreds of scores: 
Left to right, Dr. Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh schools; Prof. Irving 
Cheyette, Indiana State Teachers College; Dr. Harvey Gaul, composer, and Dr. 
Claude Rosenberry, Director of Music, Pennsylvania schools. Dr. J. Vick O’Brien, 
Director Department of Music, Carnegie Institute of Technology, wasn’t present. 


Rodney Graham, 18, Johnson Couhty 
H. S., Buffalo, Wyoming. Teacher, Bess S. 
Muir. 

Charles Gould, Classical H. S., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices with piano accompaniment. 

First Prize: $25. Dorothy A. Ziegler, 
17, Trenton (N. J.) Central H. S. 

Second Prize: $10. Eunice Thelma 
Sorenson, 16, Arlington (Mass.) H. S. 
Teacher, Ethelwyn Wardle. 

Third Prize: $5. Isaiah H. Zimmer- 
man, 18, Lower Paxton Township 
School, Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Mil- 
dred H. Phillips. 


Dorothy A. Ziegler, 


t Pritchard 
ge 17, Trenton (N. J.) 


17, John Marshall 


(Pa.) H. 8. First 
Prize, Part song for 
quartet or chorus of 
mized voices with- 
out accompaniment, 
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tawa, Canada, First 
Prize, Composition 
for solo instrument 
with piano accom- 
paniment. 


H. 8., Los Angeles, 
Calif. First Prize, 
Composition for not 
more than siz in- 
struments. 


Central H. 8. Firs 
Prize, Part song for 
mixed voices with 
piano accompant- 
ment. 


Third Prize: $5. Wilbur W. Hitch- 
cock, Collingswood (N. J.) P. S. 


Honorable Mention 
June Sullivan, Glendale (Calif.) H. S. 
Eldred J. Renk, 17, Boise (Idaho) H. S. 
Teacher, Kenneth E. Hartzler. 
Albert Sly, High School of Music and 
Art, New York City. 


6. Composition fer not more than six 
instruments. 

First Prize: $25. Robert Pritchard, 
17, John Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif., Teacher. Morris H. Ruger. (Two 
trumpets and. two trombones) 

Second Prize: $10. Bourke Colvig, 16, 
John Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Teacher, Morris H. Ruger. 

Third Prize: $5. Isaiah H. Zimmer- 
man, 18, Lower Paxton Township 
School, Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Mil- 
dred H. Phillips. 


Honorable Mention 

Rowland Beers, 15, Arlington (Mass.) 
H. S. Teacher, Ethelwyn Wardle. 

Bernard Garte, High School of Music 
and Art, New York City. (Violin, viola, 
and cello) 

Joseph A. Fernandez, 17, Fifth Ave. H.S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (String quartet) 

Jack Shaw, Fullerton (Calif.) Union 
H. S., Fullerton, Calif. (Woodwind quin- 
tet) 

Dorothy Terry, 17, Wisconsin H. S., Mad- 
ison, Wis. Teacher, William R. Sur. (Vio- 
lin, cello, and piano) 








GLIMPSES OF THE SCHOLASTIC ART EXHIBIT 


EPRODUCTIONS of some of : 
the outstanding student art J 
work now being exhibited in 

the Galleries of the Department of . : . 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- © * " cA f. 
burgh, Pa., are displayed on this and : 
the following pages. This annual 
High School Art Exhibit, now being 
held for the twelfth year under the 
auspices of Scholastic, includes near- 
ly 800 pieces (selected from over 
10,000 original entries) ranging from 
oil paintings and water colors 
through various specialized projects 
in advertising art and mechanical 
drawing to objects in sculpture and 
metal crafts—everything from a 
five-foot mural to a silver chain. 
Scholastic takes this opportunity to 
congratulate all those whose work is 
included in the exhibit and deeply 
regrets that space limitations restrict 

us to displaying these few. 
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The Art Jury casting a critical eye. Left to right: James C. W. A. Readio, chairman, Department of Painting, Carnegie” 
Boudreau, Director of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Institute of Technology; Andrey Avinoff, Director, Carnegie 
Norman Rice, Dean, Chicago Art Institute; C. Valentine Museum; William C. Palmer, artist; and Royal B. Farnum, 
Kirby, Diréctor of Art Instruction, Pennsylvania schools; Director of the Rhode Island School of Design. 
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GEORGE BELLOWS MEMORIAL AWARDS 
First Prise Oils, $50—Alphonse Sirauskas, 
18, Frankford H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Mrs. Kitchen 
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AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
AWARDS 

First Prize Pictorial, $50—Elsie 

Fieg, 18, Cass Tech H. S., Detroit, 

Mich. Teacher, Mary L. Davis 


Farnum, 


(Below) Second Prize Pictorial, 
$25 and Strathmore Award, $10 
—Robert Bonfils, 17, Northeast 
Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 


SCULPTURE 
First Prise, $25—James Scalese, 
19, Oil City (Pa.) Senior H. S., 
Teacher, J. P. Townley 





ELDORADO SPECIAL 
AWARD 


Silver cup awarded to 
school submitting best pencil 
work. 1939 Award made to 
Cass Tech. High School, De 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Louise 
L. Green. (1937 and 1938 
Awards were made to West 
Tech. High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. School winning three 
years takes permanent posses- 
sion of Eldorado cup.) 


DORADO MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 
AWARDS 

First Prise, $50—Anthony Vaiksnoras, 20, East Tech 

H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen 
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HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


(Left) Second Prize Black Inks,. (Above) First Prize Black Inks, 
$15—Martin Bloom, 18, Morris $25 and Strathmore Award, $15 
H. S., New York City, Teacher, —Maureen Love, 16, Sweetwater 
Miss Lenz H. S., National City, Calif. 
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SPENCERIAN PEN DRAWING 
AWARDS 


(Above) First Prize Broad Edge, 
$25, and Strathmore Award, $15 
—Neil Koch, 16, Eugene (Ore.) 
H. S. Teacher, Miss H. Fishwood 


(Right) Second Prize Broad Edge, 
$15, and Strathmore Award, $10 
—Carl Heyne, Wilkinsburg (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, C. F. Yetter 
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HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


First Prize Colored Inks, $50, and 
Strathmore Award, $15—Mariam 
Torosian, 17, Cass Tech H. S., 
Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Nina A. 
Fleming 





SPENCERIAN PEN DRAW- 
ING AWARDS 


First Prize Fine Line, $25, 
and Strathmore Award, $15 
—Leonard Willette, 17, 
Belleville (N. J.) H.S. 
Teacher, Mr. Diehl 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
AWARDS 


First Prize Linoleum Block 
Prints, $30—Loren Ander- 
son, 16, East H. S., Des 
Moines, Ia. Teacher, H. Macy 


Above: left, the Sculpture Jury looking 
*em over. Left to right: Frank Aretz, 
Charles Bradley Warren, and Frederick 
Bigger. Right: the Ceramics Jury in ac- 
tion. Frederic Clayter, left, and Doug- 
las Shamer, right. (Ceramics, Page 14.) 


The process of selecting the art 
work to be included in the Exhibit 
and to receive Scholastic Awards 
prizes is a difficult one. A prelimi- 
nary jury first reduces the entries to 
less than half. Special juries of 
craftsmen pass judgment on the di- 
visions of pottery, metal work, me- 
chanical drawing, etc. 

Members of the preliminary jury 
this year were: Elmer Stephan, Di- 
rector of Art Education, Pittsburgh 
public schools; Mrs. Marion Rohm, 
art teacher; and Russel T. Hyde, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 





SCULPTURE 


(Above) Second Prize, $15—Mar- 
ian Graper, 17, Edgewood H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 
Minch 
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TEXTILES 
(Above) First Prize, $25—Par- 


firio Navarro, 17, Jefferson Davis 
Senior H. S., Houston, Texas. 
Teacher, Miss M. Hughes 


PRINTS 


(Other than linoleum block) 
(Left) First Prise, $30—Morton 
D. Levin, 15, James Monroe H. S.. 
Bronx, N. Y. C. Teacher, Max S. 
Wilkes 
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CERAMICS 


(Above) First Prize, $25—Jo Weaver. 
18, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, B. M. Neel 


(Below) Third Prize, $10—Willys Zilles, 
Mont Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N.Y. 
Teacher, Miss H. Meigher 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
AWARDS 


First Prize Advertising Art, $50— 
Charles Miller, 17, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton H. S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher, 
C. Stevenson 





METAL WORK 


First Prize, $25— Max Rosen- 
bloom, 18, Miller Voc. H. S., 


Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
M. Tasker 


JEWELRY 


(Above) First Prize, $25—Otto Wood- 
ward, 17, Cass Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta Pack ' 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY AWARDS 
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Project II (soap box derby racer). 
First prize, $25 and Strathmore 
Award, $15—John J. Cululi, 16, 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Voc. High 




















Scholastic regrets that, owing to diffi- 
culties of reproduction, of the 
Mechanical Drawing prize-winners could 
not be illustrated. 
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Project I (outdoor fireplace). Sec 
ond Prize, $15—Donald Coughlin, 
17, San Bernardino (Calif.), Se 
nior High School, Teacher, H. §, 


School. Teacher, L. B. Kehler. 


Boetteher. 








Plaque awarded to: Beth- 
lehem (Pa.) Tech. High 
School for best selection 
of drawings on the derby 
racer submitted in the 
Mechanical Drawing Di- 
vision of the Award. 
Teacher, L. B. Kehler. 
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Project I (weather vane). Above: 
First prize, $25 and Strathmore 
Award, $15—Gerald Monjeau, 16, 
New Bedford (Mass.) Voce. H. S. 
Teacher, Harold Kenworthy. 


Project TT (Knockdown Play- 
house). Left: First prize $25— 
Louis Balliere, Wilson H. S., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Teacher, M. 
E. Warner. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Axis Refuses Peace Guarantee, 
Combats Allied “Encirclement” 





Adolf Hitler conducted a “public 
opinion” poll of his own last week. 
In preparation for his Reichstag 
speech on April 28, he asked the 
smaller European nations these two 
questions: 1. Do you consider your- 
self menaced by Germany? 2. Did 
you ask President Roosevelt’s inter- 
cession or know in-advance of his 
plea for a minimum of ten years of 
assured non- aggression? (Schol., 
April 29, p. 7.) 

Answering the first question, Ru- 
mania jolted Hitler by saying blunt- 
ly: “Rumania does not see how any 
one could feel secure in Europe at 
the present time.” Finland, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Lithuania replied in rather evasive 
terms that they did not feel threat- 
end by Germany. But the Swiss and 


Dutch added that they would defend ° 


their neutrality with arms if neces- 
sary. All answers to question 2 were 
“No.” 


Speaking in advance of Hitler’s 
address, Mussolini gave a pre-view 
of his Axis partner’s reply to Roose- 
velt. He told officials of the Rome Ex- 
position of 1942 that Italy was too 
busy working to “light the fuse.” 
Roosevelt’s proposals were ridiculed 
and denounced as an attempt to 
place the Rome-Berlin Axis “on the 
seat ef the accused.” 

While German and Italian diplo- 
mats worked to prevent British- 
French “encirclement,” and the de- 
mocracies rushed their “Stop Hitler” 
bloc, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
surprised London by sending the 
British Ambassador to Germany 
back to Berlin. The Ambassador, Sir 
Nevile Henderson, was withdrawn 
when Germany violated the “spirit 
of the Peace of Munich” by occupy- 
ing Prague. Critics wondered if the 
Prime Minister might, after all, make 
one more effort to satisfy Hitler as he 
did last year at Munich. Coming at a 
time when Russia was prepared to 
join a British-French military alli- 
ance against Germany, the return of 
Henderson threatened again to 
arouse Russian suspicions of Cham- 
berlain. Soviet officials still remem- 
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ber the “surrender” of Munich and 
don’t want it repeated. 

British officials hastened to mini- 
mize the importance of the Ambassa- 
dor’s return to Berlin, and “Stop Hit- 
ler” plans moved forward. Rumanian 
Foreign Minister Grigore Gafencu 
arrived to arrange for a British loan, 
and there were reports of a British- 
Turkish agreement. This would open 
the Dardanelles to warships and 
make more certain Anglo - French 
aid to Rumania if Germany or Hun- 
gary should attack. The British cabi- 
net unanimously approved the intro- 
duction of compulsory military ser- 
vice and planned for increased sur- 
taxes as a means of overcoming la- 
bor opposition to conscription. Labor 
was expected to be less hostile “if 








the wealthy are asked for sacrifices, 
too.” 

While Hitler celebrated his 50th 
birthday last week by reviewing 
Germany’s armed might, Italian and 
Hungarian diplomats conferred in 
Rome. Yugoslavia, menaced on all 
sides by Italo-German-Hungarian 
forces, reportedly has agreed to co- 
operate fully with the Rome-Berlin 
Axis. (See Schol., April 29, p. 11-S: 
Sparks Fly Near Balkan “Powder 
Keg.””) Observers remarked that 
“Britain and France played one card 
by guaranteeing the safety of Greece 
and Rumania. Now, the Axis has 
played a card in Yugoslavia.” 

To the north, Poland watched Ger- 
many closely and feared a coup to 
seize Danzig. However, the Poles, 
who fear both Germany and Russia, 
were balking at British-French plans 
to send Russia’s forces to their aid. 
Poland as well as Rumania fear that 
communism might spread to their 
poverty-stricken peasants. 
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Christian Science Monitor 


Map shows 31 nations listed by President Roosevelt in asking Hitler and Mussolini 
for a guarantee of ten years of peace. The shaded areas represent the lands con- 


trolled by the Rome-Berlin Axis, which has d 





d the p plea as “tricky.” 
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Two More States Desert 
Fading League of Nations 


World-wide praise as well as crit- 
icism have met President Roosevelt’s 
peace plea to Hitler and Mussolini, 
and his offer to call an international 
conference to prevent the Second 
World War. But meanwhile another 
world-wide peace effort — founded 
on the ruins of the First World War 
—seems doomed to slow death. Two 
more nations—Peru and Hungary— 
have announced their resignation 
from the League of Nations, re- 
ducing the effective membership of 
that international organization to 47 
states. 

The League of Nations sought to 
provide a system of security for all 
nations. They were to disarm, settle 
all future disputes peacefully, and 
punish any state that went to war in 
defiance of the League. But the 
League was used by the victors to 
enforce the harsh provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles against Ger- 
many; it was crippled by America’s 
refusal to join; and all efforts toward 
disarmament bogged down. 

Failure to halt the Japanese inva- 
sion of Manchuria in 1931 started 





Herblock in Minneapolis Star 
Perpetually Out on a Limb 


the League on a toboggan slide to 
impotence. By the beginning of 1938, 
five states had retired from member- 
ship—Japan over the League’s cau- 
tious criticism of her Chinese adven- 
tures, Germany over the collapse of 
disarmament, and Brazil, Paraguay, 
and Costa Rica over the failure of 
the League to protect small nations. 
Five more states had given the two 
years’ notice of withdrawal — Italy 
because of resentment over League 
opposition to the conquest of Ethi- 
opia, and four Latin American states 
—Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and El] Salvador—who felt that the 
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League was useless. Two conquered 
nations, members of the League, 
never resigned their membership 
but were deleted by powerful neigh- 
bors and written off the books by the 
League. These are Ethiopia and Aus- 
tria. 

Since Hungary has joined the 
Rome - Berlin - Tokyo anti-commu- 





nism bloc, and is dominated by Ger- 






















that Japan is quick to step on Brit- 
ish-French toes while the democra- 
cies are busy watching Italy and 
Germany. (Schol., March 4, p. 11§; 
April 15, p. 8.) 

During the 1938 Czech - German 
crisis and the Munich settlement Ja- 
pan captured Canton, Southern Chi- 
nese port, and menaced British trade 
interests; Italo-German colonial de- 
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A secret German-Japanese agreement reportedly divides the Dutch East Indies, as 
well as British isiauds, into “spheres of influence.” If war comes, Japan will seize 
the islands north of black line and Germany will optain controi of those to the south. 





many, its resignation from the 
League was not unexpected. Peru’s 
resignation expresses the discontent 
of Latin America with the League’s 
helplessness — once more demon- 
strated by Italy’s coup in Albania, a 
member of the League. 

The fact that the acute problem of 
refugees from Germany is being han- 
dled by an international committee 
in London and not by the League has 
hurt its prestige and finances. More 
than $500,000 in back dues is owed 
to the League by member states and 
most of it will not be paid. Unfor- 
tunately, this financial crisis may 
curb the many excellent services 
that the League has been rendering, 
such as world-wide study of com- 
merce, farming, health and trans- 
port problems, and the suppression 
of the opium trade. The Internation- 
al Labor Office also has made honest 
efforts to aid workers. 


Japan Uses Europe’s Crisis 
To Tighten Far East Hold 
Now is the time to keep an eye on 


the Far East. A record of the recent 
team-work between the members of 





the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis shows 


mands on France and Britain were 
matched by Japan’s seizure of 
China’s Hainan Island off the coast 
of French Indo-China and near vital 
British communications; and as the 
British-French “Stop Hitler” drive 
was gathering steam the Japanese 
occupied the French-owned Spratly 
Islands off the southeast coast of 
Indo-China. 

Last week, Japan tightened her 
hold on the Spratly Islands by an- 
nexing an entire group of reefs and 
islets 300 miles long, still farther 
south. This zone is in the heart of the 
South China Sea, cutting ship lanes 
to British Singapore, and is near 
British North Borneo, French Indo- 
China and the Philippines. By this 
action the Japanese have extended 
their naval defense lines by 1,000 
miles. It is also reported that Japan’s 
navy is ready to attack the Dutch 
East Indies on 24 hours’ notice. 

Although Japan and Germany are 
planning broader Far Eastern co- 
operation, President Roosevelt’s bold 
bid to Hitler and Mussolini, and his 
order sending the Navy back to the 
Pacific are said to have made Japan 
cautious about a strong military alli- 
ance with both Fascist powers. 
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Senate Debates Byrnes Bill 
For Reorganization of Relief 





Congress now is debating a bill to 
reorganize drastically the New Deal’s 
six-year-old work-relief system. 
The proposal is sponsored by Senator 
James Byrnes (D. of S. C.), who is 
chairman of the Senate’s special com- 
mittee studying relief. At the same 
time a House Committee is conduct- 
ing a probe of the Works Progress 
Administration. (Schol., April 22, 
p. 9.) 

Under the Byrnes bill the relief 
agencies, represented by the alpha- 
betical combinations WPA, PWA, 
CCC and NYA, will be combined in 
a new independent public works 
agency. In addition, the bill calls for 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act to make it the 
“first line of de- 
fense’’ against 
unemployment 
and insecurity. 
Because the So- 
cial Security 
amendments in- 
volve finances, 
which the Consti- 
tution says must 
originate in the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives, this part of the Byrnes 
bill has been turned over to the low- 
er house of Congress. (See Congress 
At Work booklet.) The Social Se- 
curity amendments would liberalize 
old-age pension payments and be- 
gin them next year instead of in 
1942. This should encourage persons 
to leave the WPA, PWA, and private 
jobs, and accept old-age pensions in- 
stead, thereby opening up these jobs 
for younger persons now supported 
by public works programs. 

Since Republicans in the Senate 
are supporting Senator Byrnes, who 
is a leader of economy-minded Dem- 
ocrats, the relief reorganization bill 
is expected to pass easily. Senator 
Byrnes wants to rush it through be- 
fore the President makes his request 
for $1,500,000,000 to handle work- 
relief during the 1939-1940 fiscal 
year. This bill, and the WPA investi- 
gation by the House Committee, will 
endeavor to curb the President’s 
control over relief spending in 1940. 
The House probe has discovered that 
several officials in the Workers’ Al- 
liance, the WPA union, are members 
of the Communist party. Although 
Secretary - Treasurer Herbert Ben- 
jamin insisted that his Communist 
party membership did not influence 
his actions as an Alliance official, 
members of Congress have started a 
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drive to break the power of the re- 
lief union. They have called WPA 
Administrator Harrington, who is on 
good terms with the Alliance, to tes- 
tify on the situation, and also threat- 
en “the admittedly drastic move” of 
dropping union members from relief. 

Liberals are expected to fight vig- 
orously the Byrnes bill’s treatment 
of the WPA “white collar” worker— 
writer, art, and theater—projects. 
(Schol., April 15, p. 18-S., Problems 
of Democracy.) The bill provides 
that such projects must be sponsored 
by local governments or they will not 
get Federal relief money. 

Proposals to require greater State 
relief contributions are included in 
the bill. Federal money grants to 
states for public works projects 
would be based on the population 
and the number of unemployed in 
each state on a 50-50 basis. Many 
large cities having a high percentage 
of unemployment, and lacking addi- 
tional money for relief, are opposing 
the Byrnes plan as unfair. 


High Court Upholds NLRB 
As Congress Considers Curbs 


An important decision extending 
the authority of the National Labor 
Relations Board has been handed 
down by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Coming at a time when 
attention centered on Con- 
gressional proposals to clip 
NLRB powers, the decision 
did not arouse much interest. 
(Schol., April 29, p. 10; March 
18, p. 11-S.) 

The decision involved the 
Somerset Manufacturing 
Company of Somerville, N. J., 
which sews together clothing 
cut out in New York City by 
the Lee Sportswear Company 
and trucked back and forth 
between New York and New 
Jersey. In 1935 there was a 
strike in the Somerset plant 
and the NLRB stepped in to 
guarantee the workers their 
right to form a union and bar- 
gain collectively, as granted 
by the Wagner Act. The Wag- 
ner Act is based on Congress’ right to 
regulate interstate commerce (trade 
among several states), and declares 
that strikes tend to “burden the free 
flow of commerce.” The Somerset 
Company contended, however, that 
it did not own the clothing, that all 
its work was done solely within the 
State of New Jersey (intrastate com- 








merce), and it was therefore exempt 
from NLRB rules. 


Justice Stone's decision, upheld by 
a 5-2 vote, said the Company was 
sufficiently in interstate commerce to 
be subject to the power of the NLRB. 
He declared that an employer was 
subject to the act “although himself 
not engaged in commerce,” and add- 
ed that a strike at the Somerset plant 
tended to disrupt the flow of goods in 
interstate commerce even though the 
volume involved was very small. 
NLRB officials were delighted over 
the decision. Had it been otherwise, 
they said, other companies would use 
the Somerset-Lee procedure in order 
to escape Labor Board authority. 
Justice McReynolds’ sarcastic dis- 
sent, supported by Justice Butler, 
said that under the majority ruling 
Congress could regulate even mar- 
riage because interstate commerce 
would be affected by the number of 
babies born. 

Both Senate and House hearings 
on proposed amendments to the 
Wagner Act received testimony last 
week from Chairman J. Warren 
Madden of the NLRB. He agreed that 
the bulk of employers prefer to deal 
with an A.F.L. union rather than a 
CIO union. He explained that this has 
caused an employer to sign up an 
A.F.L. union to block the CIO even 
though the Federation group does 
not represent a majority of his work- 
ers. Chairman Madden defended the 
Board’s right to outlaw such tactics 
and said that if its power were curbed 
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this action will only mean greater 
labor strife in the long run. Answer- 
ing A.F.L. charges that the NLRB 
favors the CIO, the Chairman assert- 
ed that a count of all cases involving 
the CIO-A.F.L. civil war will show 
that the Board has decided more in 
favor of the Federation over a period 
of three years. 














President Tells Critics to 
Leave Party or Cooperate 


President Roosevelt spoke out 
boldly last week to maintain his lead- 
ership over the Democratic party in 
the 1940 presidential campaign. Con- 
servative foes believe the President 
will either seek renomination for a 
third term or enter into a determined 
fight to name as his successor a man 
who has stood firmly for the New 
Deal. 

During the 1938 Congressional 
elections the President failed to 
“purge” anti-New Deal can- 
didates from the Democratic 
party. But in a recent letter to 
the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America Mr. Roosevelt 
again asked anti-New Dealers 
to get out of the Party, or co- 
operate. He warned that there 
were two ways in which the 
Party might be wrecked in 
1940: 1. It can commit suicide 
by abandoning the New Deal 
reform program which swept 
to victory in 1936; 2. Or it can 
destroy itself by fratricide. 
This brother-against-brother 
fighting between New Deal- 
ers and conservatives, he 
said, will give the Republicans 
a chance to win in 1940. His 
letter was considered very 
important because it was ad- 
dressed to the youthful wing 
of the Party, a group with 
great voting strength and a 
leaning toward the New Deal. 

At present, the Conservatives, led 
by Vice President Garner, and the 
middle-of-the-roaders led by Post- 
master General James A. Farley 
stands a good chance of dictating the 
Party’s candidate for 1940 despite 
the President’s expected opposition. 

Meanwhile, a “Republicans - on- 
the-march” campaign to elect a Pres- 
ident in 1940 was launched with 
Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, a lead- 
ing contender for the nomination, 
opening the attack. Senator Taft ac- 
cused the President of playing up the 
European war scare to divert voters’ 
attentions from New Deal failures. 
National Chairman John D. M. Ham- 
ilton invited into the Republican 
party those Democratic’ conserva- 
tives who were told to support the 
New Deal or get out of the Party. 
He also called for a return to the 
“peaceful stability and prosperity” 
of Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. 
Democrats are quick to say that the 
Coolidge - Hoover prosperity soon 
plunged the nation into the 1932-36 
depression. They hope to weaken the 
strong Republican contender, Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, by pointing out that he is 
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too friendly with former-President 
Hoover. Certain Republican liberals, 
notably Chairman Kenneth Simpson 
of New York County, also denounce 
Hoover’s growing influence. 


Martin Wing of U.A.W. Will 
Vote on Return to A.F.L. 


In 1937, Homer Martin, who was 
leading the CIO’s United Automobile 
Workers of America in a sit-down 
strike against General Motors Cor- 
poration, assailed President William 
Green of the A.F.L. as the “Judas 
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Iscariot” of the labor movement. A 
fortnight ago, Martin accepted Pres- 
ident Green’s offer to return his 
U.A.W. faction to the A.F.L. 

This action was the culmination of 
Martin’s long-standing quarrel with 
John L. Lewis and CIO officials. Last 
January, Martin broke with the CIO 
and was ousted from the U.A.W. 
presidency by a pro-Lewis faction 
led by R. J. Thomas. Organizing an 
Independent United Automobile 
Workers union, Martin held a rival 
convention in March and negotiated 
with A.F.L. officials. Return of the 
Martin wing of the U.A.W. to the 
A.F.L. will be submitted to a refer- 
endum of its members, and ratifica- 
tion is expected in a month or so. 
This development was regarded as 
another stumbling block to early 
peace between the CIO and A.F.L. 
(Schol., April 22, p. 10.) 

President Green hailed Martin’s 
action and appealed to other CIO 
unions to leave an organization 
which, he asserted, was “rapidly dis- 
integrating.” John Brophy, director 
of the CIO, retorted that: “Mr. Mar- 
tin’s union is largely a paper one. He 
now becomes the No. 1 problem child 








to the A.F.L. as he was to the 
Gao... 5- 


Congress Asked to Admit 
20,000 German Children 


Religious leaders of all faiths, the 
A.F.L. and the CIO, and many pri- 
vate citizens, including former Pres. 
ident Herbert Hoover, are support- 
ing the Wagner-Rogers resolution to 
permit the entry of 20,000 refugee 
children under 14 from Germany, 
The immigration quota for Germans 
is filled at present, so the measure 
would allow the children to enter 
only if they were adopted by Ameri- 
can families. 

Senator Wagner of New York, 
whose parents were immigrants, has 
led the drive for the resolution. The 
American Legion and the Allied Pa- 
triotic Societies of New York oppose 
it on the ground that the children 
may become charity cases, and will 
grow up to compete for the limited 
number of jobs now available for 
Americans. 

Proponents replied, at the hear- 
ings of the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittee, that more than 5,000 offers 
to adopt.the children have been re- 
ceived, and added that labor leaders 
would not favor the bill if they 
thought it would hurt their mem- 
bers. Former Governor Phil LaFol- 
lette said it would be “a great mis- 
take to call this just a Jewish or a 
Catholic problem.” Canon Anson P. 
Stokes of the Washington Episcopal 
Cathedral said he “would feel hu- 
miliated if our great country cannot 
make this small gesture.” 

During Canon Stokes’ testimony a 
woman rushed from the room pro- 
testing loudly. “She has been so 
shocked at hearing this Christian 
doctrine that she had to leave,” Sen- 
ator King of Utah commented. 
“Probably another one of these 200 
per cent Americans. I hope she stays 
out.” 


Government Acts to Halt 
Nation-Wide Coal Strike 


With the soft coal shortage be- 
coming more critical each day, the 
Federal Government prepared : last 
week for drastic steps to end the 
deadlock between John L. Lewis’ 
United Miners and Eastern coal op- 
erators. (Schol., April 29, p. 10.) 

Secretary of Labor Perkins sent 
John R. Steelman, chief of the U. S. 
Conciliation Service, to make a 
strong effort for an agreement. The 
Government also planned to appoint 
a special three-man mediation board 
to settle the dispute, if necessary, and 
head off a greatly feared nation-wide 
coal strike. 
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The Real Hiawatha 


First Prize, Historical Article 


By Anthony Wallace 


Annville (Pennsylvania) High School 
Teacher, Henry J. Hollinger 


EBSTER gives two defini- 
tions for the name “Hia- 
watha”: “1. A Mohawk 


chieftain of the 16th century who ef- 
fected the confederation known as 
the Five Nations. 2. The hero of'a 
poem by Longfellow.” The first defi- 
nition is the correct one, but I am 
sure that the majority of Americans 
think of Hiawatha as being the sug- 
ary latter. 

Hiawatha, rather than Longfel- 
low’s fairy prince in moccasins, was 
an historic figure: a bold, far-sight- 
ed statesman whose League of Peace 
was one of the most admirable po- 
litical organizations the world has 
ever seen. 

He was born a member of the 
small Onondaga nation, which in- 
habited a rolling fertile region of 
northern New York. His people were 
mainly farmers, and under their de- 
mocracy had become fairly prosper- 
ous. During his early manhood, a ty- 
rant swept into power by the aid of 
military force— -the only case on rec- 
ord of an Iroquois dictatorship. Ato- 
tarho, “tangled head,” was, accord- 
ing to Indian tradition, the ugliest 
man who had ever lived. His hideous 
face is said to have been crowned, 
Medusa-like, with a shock of writh- 
ing snakes, so horrible to see that 
whoever looked upon him fell dead. 

Hiawatha — or Ha- yo- went - ha, 
“man who combs”—was a chief of 
high standing, and spokesman for 
the Indians who protested against 
Atotarho’s despotism and against the 
wars in which he constantly en- 
gaged. Seeing that continual fighting 
drained his nation of her manhood 
and wasted the farming lands, he 
evolved a scheme of federation with 
other Iroquois tribes that should do 
away with war and eventually unite 
all the races of man in a common 
brotherhood. 

But political opposition infuriat- 
ed Atotarho. As a savagely blunt 
warning he brought about the death 
of Hiawatha’s married sister. Hia- 
watha kept on, and called a meeting 
of all the Onondagas for the purpose 
of curtailing Atotarho’s power and 
organizing the League. Atotarho’s 
grim presence silenced the gather- 
ing. The meeting broke up. 

Wrapped in his cloak, Hiawatha 
sat alone at the empty council place 
in meditation. Atotarho’s censorship 
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and his secret police had stifled all 
organized opposition; further resist- 
ance here was futile. He would leave 
his people and seek aid from the Mo- 
hawks. 

The exiled chief stepped into the 
forest. Hiawatha crossed Oneida 
Lake and the range of mountains be- 
yond it, to the headwaters of the Mo- 
hawk River. There he made a birch- 
bark canoe, and floated down the 
waters swollen by spring floods. 


the rank of chief among the Mo- 
hawks, who already knew him by 
reputation; and soon, with Dagano- 
weda’s backing, he had persuaded 
the Mohawks to accept his plan for 
an Iroquois League. Within a year 
they had secured the support of the 
Oneidas. The combined envoys of the 
Mohawks and the Oneidas went on 
westward past the Onondaga na- 
tion, and added the Cayugas to the 
League. Returning to Atotarho, the 
envoys, acting on the advice of Hia- 
watha, who diplomatically kept in 
the background, mixed warnings of 
a probable Huron invasion with flat- 
tery, offering ‘the Onondagas lead- 
ership in the Great Council and to 
Atotarho the position of nominal 
emperor. 

Atotarho did not refuse. (Hiawa- 





illustration by Frederic Kemington jor Longjetlow’s Hiawatha 


His swift and dangerous journey 
ended at a Mohawk town, where 
lived a certain noted chief, Dagano- 
weda. In early dawn Hiawatha seat- 
ed himself on a fallen trunk near the 
town spring, where a woman, sister- 
in-law to Daganoweda, saw him as 
she came for water. Impressed by his 
silent and majestic bearing, she took 
news to Daganoweda that a strange 
“man, or a figure like a man,” was 
waiting near the spring. 

“It is a guest,” said Daganoweda; 
“go and bring him in.” The two men 
met in friendship, talked sympathet- 
ically. The fiery altruism of Hia- 
watha found its complement in the 
cool sagacity of Daganoweda. Each 
needed the other. To Hiawatha, the 
prestige and keen mind of his friend 
were the elements needed for suc- 
cess. To Daganoweda, ambitious for 
power but handicapped in the coun- 
cil by an impediment in his speech, 
the eloquence and vision of Hia- 
watha were invaluable. They joined 
forces. 

Hiawatha was immediately given 


tha was said to have combed the 
snakes out of Atotarho’s hair when 
he persuaded him to join the 
League.) The might of the Onon- 
dagas now added to the League, the 
Senecas hastened to join, and thus 
by about 1450 the Great Council, 
composed of fifty-one Royaner, was 
complete. 

The League soon received man- 
dates over dozens of smaller, widely 
scattered tribes appealing to it for 
protection. When in 1713 the Tus- 
caroras, an Iroquois tribe recently 
driven out from Carolina, were ad- 
mitted, the League became known 
as the Six Nations. Its power en- 
dured for over three hundred years; 
the Great Council of the Iroquois 
still meets on the Six Nations reser- 
vation in Canada. Although at no 
time did the combined population of 
the six sovereign states total more 
than eighteen thousand, the League 
established a pax Iroquoia from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi, from the 
St. Lawrence to the Chesapeake Bay. 

(Concluded on page 24-S) 
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The Munich Conference 


and 


International Cooperation 


HE most significant event of 
last year was the Munich 

Conference of September, 
1938, participated in by the rulers 
of four great powers, France, Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy. This 
was not only the most significant 
event, but also it was and is the most 
discussed event. Commentators and 
writers have debated extensively the 
effect of the agreement on the Euro- 
pean and world balance of power, on 
the fascist and democratic systems of 
government, and on the future peace 
of the world. 

However, one result of this con- 
ference has been singularly neglect- 
ed by practically all observers of for- 
eign affairs, namely, the effect of the 
conference on the machinery of in- 
ternational cooperation. Because in- 
ternational] cooperation is an evolu- 
tionary system requiring extended 
periods of time for its progress, this 
significant milestone on the road 
away from international cooperation 
has had very little publicity. To por- 
tray its importance it is necessary to 
outline briefly the history of inter- 
national cooperation. 

The story of international cooper- 
ation is the history of increasing co- 
operation between sovereign states 
and the establishment of ever bet- 
ter machinery for this cooperation. 
Cooperation has been necessitated 
by increasing economic and political 
interdependence. Because of this in- 
terdependence many methods have 
been developed during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries for 
peaceful settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations and for cooperation in 
matters of joint concern. Among 
these were arbitration of disputes by 
impartial judges, mediation by one 
nation to settle the dispute of two or 
more other nations, commissions of 
inquiry to find the actual facts relat- 
ing to a dispute, and international 
conventions for the purpose of agree- 
ing on non-political matters of inter- 
national concern. These were fol- 
lowed by the establishment of sev- 
eral international unions to act as 
permanent media for international 
cooperation in specific fields. 

The first quarter of the twentieth 
century saw the establishment of the 
most comprehensive and far-reach- 
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First Prize, Current Events 


By Maurice Friedman 
Central H. S., Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Teacher, Lavone Hanna 


ing international machinery the 
world has ever known. This included 
the Hague Court of Arbitration, the 
World Court, the International La- 
bor Organization, and the League of 
Nations. In their non-political phases 
these organizations have been re- 
markably successful. Also, contrary 
to popular opinion, it cannot be ac- 
curately stated that the political ma- 
chinery of these organizations has 
failed. Rather, it must be said that 
the lack of cooperation of sovereign 
states in the use of this machinery 
has caused the recurrence of the very 
conditions it was created to prevent: 
aggression, disputes, and naked pow- 
er politics. Moreover, the neglect of 
this machinery has already resulted 
in several destructive wars and now 
threatens the calamity of a second 
World War. 

This lack of the right type of co- 
operation has had two phases in two 
successive decades. From 1920 to 
1930 Great Britain, France, and the 
United States failed to cooperate to 
remedy unjust economic and polit- 
ical conditions. Article XIX of the 
League Covenant provided for the 
change of unjust conditions and 
treaties threatening the peace of the 





world. The great powers neglected 
entirely to utilize this provision 
through any means such as amend- 
ing the Versailles treaty or securing 
relief for obviously unjust economic 
conditions. Rather, the League was 
used by the great “have” powers as 
an instrument to preserve the status 
quo, and was maintained on but a 
little higher level of operation than 
the old alliances of the nineteenth 
century. Furthermore, the League 
was seriously weakened because the 
United States refused much-needed 
participation in the use of this newly 
created machinery. 

The decade between 1930 and 1939 
showed the direct repercussion of 
the policy of the previous decade. 
The “have not” nations, Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy, suffering greatly 
from the depression, became more 
and more nationalistic and started a 
series of aggressive acts which have 
shaken the equilibrium of the world: 
Japan conquered Manchuria and 
later penetrated China; Germany 
rearmed, remilitarized the Rhine- 
land, took Austria, dismembered and 
later annexed Czecho-Slovakia; Italy 
took Ethiopia, invaded Spain, and 
challenged Great Britain in the Med- 
iterranean. 

At first the L’ .gue machinery to 
prevent aggress.on was used to a 
large extent. The lesser states did all 
they could. The great powers, how- 
ever, cooperated so half - heartedly 
and hypocritically that as one ag- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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The big four of the Munich Conference—Mussolini, Hitler, Chamberlain, and Dela- 
dier. It was called “peace for our time” then, but war clouds have darkened since. 
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Homes for All 


Second Prize, Current Events 


By Grace Yeager 


Bolton High School, Alexandria, Louisiana 
Teacher, Ellen Perry Pride 


DEQUATE homes are among 
A the three basic necessities of 
life. America has allowed the 
government to feed it, clothe it, edu- 
cate it, and give it work, and now 
plans for government aid in housing 
on a large scale are receiving the at- 
tention of many localities. 


Between one-half and one-third 
of our population dwell in sections 
properly labeled “slums.” Light and 
air, sanitation and heating, proper 
structure and sufficient room are 
woefully lacking. Those slums made 
up of the abandoned homes of well- 
to-do families and now occupied by 
those of lower incomes are scarcely 
better than the “built-in” slums 
which were initially constructed in 
the cheapest way to house the poor. 
It is here that the epidemics begin— 
itis here that crime finds a breeding 
place. 

But what can we do about it? If 
houses are properly constructed by 
private agencies, the finished prod- 
uct is far above the means of those 
who now occupy the slum areas. Real 
estate taxes, relatively short eco- 
nomic life of residences, high inter- 
est rates on loans, a high scale of 
wages, and operation and mainte- 
nance costs all tend to make rents 
soar. Our national government has 
two plans for meeting this situation: 
The Federal Housing Act, and the 
United States Housing Authority. 

The administration of the Federal 
Housing Act really costs the govern- 
ment comparatively little, for it does 
not make direct appropriations. If an 
individual wished to build or repair 
his home with F.H.A. assistance, he 
would first go to an architect and get 
the necessary plans and specifica- 
tions. Then he would apply to the 
F.H.A. for a government guarantee 
of up to 90% of the cost of his house. 
For the actual loan the individual 
would go to a bank, building and 
loan company, or any other that 
might lend him the money. These 
companies, with a government guar- 
antee behind their loans, have no 
fear of losing money and so may 
safely charge lower rates of interest. 
To be sure, however, that the houses 
are being constructed properly, the 
F.H.A. must, pass on the plans and 


‘specifications and has an inspector 


make three visits, at various stages 
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of construction, to be certain that 
they are being carried out. This type 
of aid is more for those of the middle- 
income brackets who could not oth- 
erwise afford to own comfortable 
houses. 

The United States Housing Au- 
thority, on the other hand, is in the 
direct money-lending field. The gov- 
ernment actually lends construction 
companies or local governments 90% 
of the money necessary to build the 
houses. Since the public is paying the 
bills, government officials have com- 
plete supervision. Under the Author- 
ity apartment houses have been con- 
structed on a large scale in several 
cities, among them New York, Wil- 
liamsburg, Dallas, and Washington. 
Costs were naturally cut down be- 
cause ef lower fixed charges and 
large-scale operations. 

Is it fair, then, for the government, 
with these advantages, to compete 
with private industry? Is it just for 
the taxpayer to have to pay for 
housing for the less provident? Will 
not Federal housing tend to make 
those of the lower-income groups 
more helpless in taking care of them- 
selves? Cannot private industry pro- 
vide for housing better without gov- 
ernment intervention? 

The obvious answer to those ques- 
tions would seem to be that they are 
irrelevant when we are confronted 
by the actual conditions of danger- 
ous, unhealthful living quarters ev- 


erywhere. Private construction has 
not succeeded in meeting the need. 
Usually it has not even indicated that 
it cares. The only other solution pos- 
sible would be incomes above $2,- 
500.00 for every urban family in the 
land and relatively higher ones for 
rural households as well. Admittedly 
that would be ideal, but it is a way 
out that will be even harder to travel 
in a hurry than low-cost housing. 
Meanwhile, the government projects 
should at least serve the useful pur- 
pose of setting better standards of 
construction, reviving building 
trades and supply companies, and 
stimulating private industry to meet 
public competition. 

As for the cost to taxpayers, if con- 
clusions of police authorities are cor- 
rect, the saving to the cities in health 
and protection expenditures occa- 
sioned by removing the slums would 
more than pay for the new houses. 
Environment alone cannot make bet- 
ter people, but if human intelligence 
can devise ways of starting children 
off in the world with fairer physical 
and social backgrounds, the experi- 
ment is surely worth trying. 





The Munich Conference 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


gression followed another, there was 
less and less use of the League ma- 
chinery. In the crucial year of 1938 
the League was almost forgotten. 

Thus the League was not even 
mentioned during the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian crisis of September, 1938. Al- 
though the League Assembly was in 
session, a serious matter of interna- 
tional concern was settled by an old- 
time conference of powers, not at 
Geneva, but at Munich, Germany. 
Many of the countries most chiefly 
concerned, including Russia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the Balkan states, did 
not participate in this conference. 
Moreover, the Munich Pact was con- 
cluded purely on the principle of 
the balance of power. 

Obviously, then, all the gains in 
international cooperation seems to 
be set at naught as far as the mainte- 
nance of peace is concerned. The 
peace machinery was built because 
of a definite need. The great tragedy 
of contemporary civilization is that 
countries no longer recognize this 
need. It is certain that the Munich 
conference was a significant step 
away from world cooperation for 
peace. Unless all the powers retrace 
this step by wholeheartedly partic- 
ipating in the use of the existing 
peace machinery, it is logically to be- 
expected that other steps will follow 
leading the world toward catastro- 
phe. 
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Nazi-fascist aggression or domestic 
political quarrels have driven many 
European statesmen from office the 
Colijn of The 
Netherlands 
stands firm as his 
nation’s strongest 
leader. Since both 
France and Bel- 
gium have strong 
frontier fortifica- 
tions, and Hol- 
land’s are weak, it 
is feared that the 
Nazis might be 
tempted to launch 
an attack through 
The Netherlands 
in case of war. The Dutch, however, 
have called up border troops, mined 
bridges and roads, and are ready to 
dynamite the dikes in order to delay 
a German invasion. Knowing that 
German control of the Dutch coast 
would be fatal to her safety, Britain 
has agreed to guarantee The Nether- 
lands against Nazi aggression. 

A shrewd, hard-headed statesman, 
who is greatly respected by Queen Wil- 
helmina, Dr. Colijn has been Premier 
of The Netherlands on and off since 
1925. The Premier is of medium height, 
brushes his short-clipped white hair 
back in military fashion, and his deeply 
lined, weather-beaten face shows the 
result of many years service in the 
tropics. He smokes 25 cigars a day. 

Now 70, Premier Colijn served many 
years in other professions before en- 
tering politics. He taught school, 
served with distinction as a lieutenant 
in the Dutch East Indies, was deputy 
governor of Sumatra, and a director of 
several large oil companies. As War 
Minister he helped preserve Dutch 
neutrality during the World War, 
patched up his nation’s finances, during 
the post-war depression, and is now 
serving as Premier for the fourth time. 
Besides being leader of the Calvinist 
party, he is editor of a powerful daily 
newspaper. 





COLIJN 


GOOD GUESSER 


Prices — particularly high prices— 
are the “big game” that Economist 
Leon Henderson has been hunting for 
several years. During the 1937 business 
upturn he warned 
that price in- 
creases would cut 
consumer buying 
power and cause 
a new depression. 
Events have 
proved that the 
WPA’s chief econ- 
omist was correct. 

Recently, Hen- 
derson has served : 
as secretary and 
guide for the Tem- ° HENDERSON 
porary National 
Economic .Committee— so-called 
Monopoly Committee—which has ex- 
plored the good and bad habits of big 












WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


business. Now, the President has ap- 
pointed Henderson a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
This important job of policing the 
nation’s stock exchanges was vacated 
recently by the appointment of Chair- 
man William O. Douglas to the Su- 
preme Court. 

An energetic, jack - of - all - trades, 
Henderson worked his way through 
Swarthmore College as a reporter, ref- 
eree, factory worker, waiter, and sales- 
man of candy and calendars. During 
the World War he hunted down waste 
and fraud in the Ordinance Depart- 
ment, and won the rank of captain. 
For the Russell Sage Foundation he led 
a successful fight against loan sharks, 
and from 1933 to 1935 NRA Economist 
Henderson rivaled NRA Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson as a table-pounder 
who minced no words. 

Some businessmen say that Hender- 
son does not have the experience to be 
Chairman of the SEC. Others say he 
got ahead merely by out-shouting more 
timid associates, but they also admit 
that Henderson works hard and makes 
no extravagant claims about his worth. 
He sticks to his price charts and graphs 
and says, “That’s my job, others do the 
planning.” 

The SEC elects its own Chairman, 
and Jerome Frank is considered likely 
to be named. Since Henderson is a new 
man the President will not press for 
his election to the Chairmanship. This 
will help quiet Senators who might 
have opposed the Henderson appoint- 
ment. 


IN NAPOLEON’S SHOES 


If the present European tension leads 
to war, France’s military fate will rest 
in the hands of quiet, chubby-looking 
General Marie Gustave Gamelin, Chief 
of the Army Gen- 
eral Staff, who has 
built his country’s 
forces to their 
present peak of ef- 
ficiency. Gamelin 
is now 66 and may 
retire soon as ac- 
tive commander of 
the army, but he 
will keep full pow- 
er as Chief of the 
General Staff of 
National Defense, 
a post that gives 
him more power than any French sol- 
dier since Napoleon. 

Gamelin studied at St. Cyr, one of 
the finest military schools in Europe, 
and was graduated at 21, at the top of 
his class. Gaining his commission, Ga- 
melin served under Foch and Joffre 
and became a major of the Chasseurs 
Alpins in 1911. When General Joffre 
was appointed Commander in Chief of 
the Army shortly before the World 
War he took Gamelin along as his con- 
fidential advisor. The youthful officer 
won fame in 1914 by persuading Joffre 
to launch the counter-attack at the 
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Marne river, which saved Paris. As a 
staff officer Gamelin assisted Joffre 
during the campaigns of 1914-1916, 
and then made a good record as an in- 
fantry commander at the front. From 
1919 to 1925 Gamelin was head of the 
French military mission, which reor- 
ganized the Brazilian army, and went 
to Syria in 1925 to deal with the Druse 
revolt, a job that kept him busy for two 
years. Four years later he concluded 
his rise in rank by becoming Chief of 
the General Staff. 

In spite of his age, the new Chief 
was very receptive to new ideas, He 
extended the Maginot Line of fortifi- 
cations from the Rhine to the English 
Channel and speeded up the mechani- 
zation of the French army. In these 
troubled times Gamelin’s famed ability 
to keep calm, and think things through, 
will prove of great value to his country. 

Should war break out, the French 
are expected to use the “Gamelin Plan” 
to knock Italy out as quickly as possible 
and turn Germany’s flank. This will] 
involve an attack through the Alps 
mountains, which have been a barrier 
to invasion between France and Italy 
throughout history. But Napoleon 
crossed them, and the man who is now 
in Napoleon’s shoes has similar plans. 
Under his plan the French would use 
the Lombardy and Piedmont plains to 
strike down the Po River valley and 
reach Germany through the Brenner 
Pass into Austria. 








The Real Hiawatha 


(Concluded from page 21-S) 
Its favor was eagerly sought by both 
British and French during the 
French and Indian Wars; and its 
overthrow by the whites did not 
come until after the American Revo- 
lution. 

Their great work completed, Hia- 
watha and Daganoweda were made 
Royaner. For nearly five hundred 
years Hiawatha’s place as a sort of 
chairman in the Long House has 
been filled by chiefs holding his 
name; similarly, the names of all the 
other first Royaner, with one excep- 
tion, have descended to their suc- 
cessors in office. The exception was 
Daganoweda, who in his: vast pride 
refused to allow any others to fol- 
low him. “There is only one Dagano- 
weda,” he said, and the name was 
never used thereafter. There are 
only fifty men today in the Long 
House. 

Hiawatha, we are told, was buried 
with much ceremony in the same 
white canoe that had borne him on 
his escape from Atotarho. 

For us today, Hiawatha has spe- 
cial significance. He was able to 
shape a new world from under the 
shadow of tyranny. The challenge of 
oppression was to him no more than 
the spur to creation. 
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Creative Work 


Suggestions tor Making the Most Effective Classroom 
Use of This Student-Achievement Issue of Scholastic 


ative arts are of vital impor- 

tance to the development of 
happy and socially effective individ- 
uals, Scholastic has sponsored for 15 
years an annual competition de- 
signed to stimulate student partici- 
pation in, and appreciation of, the 
literary and visual arts. In this issue 
we publish a few of the most dis- 
tinctive entries submitted in this 
year’s Scholastic Awards, but we 


Pratre convinced that the cre- 


have by no means exhausted the- 


supply. To say that these omitted 
prize-winners in all three major di- 
visions — art, music, and creative 
writing—show talent and promise is 
to do an injustice of under-state- 
ment to the merits of much of this 
work. But it is an injustice which we 
shall later correct in part, at least, 
with the publication of Saplings (See 
page 2-T). 

One of the foremost educational 
objectives to which Scholastic has 
always devoted itself has been to 
make the magazine the good right 
arm of the teacher by arousing in his 
pupils an active and genuine enthu- 
siasm for discriminating culture and 
wise, informed, and responsible cit- 
izenship. Believing with many teach- 
ers that true appreciation of the arts 
can best be inculcated in students 
through practical projects affording 
them opportunities for participation, 
the editors 15 years ago began the 
Scholastic Awards as the culminat- 
ing event of a year-round program 
(proffered through the magazine it- 
self) for encouraging student ex- 
pression in a wide range of the arts. 
What was then an experiment has 
long since established itself as an in- 
stitution commanding the approval 
and appreciation of educators nearly 
every where. 

Many of the creative arts will be 
found to have vocational as well as 
avocational value. Students should 
be led to see these values and to di- 
rect their efforts toward achieve- 
ments which will further their voca- 
tional preparation. 

Youth today are faced with many 
conflicting problems and elements in 
their immediate environment and in 
the larger social scene. Problems of 
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human relationships and adjust- 
ments, often difficult, confront them 
daily. Out of the accompanying emo- 
tional tensions and strains set up, re- 
lease and balance can be effected, if 
individuals have at easy command 
means of expression through the cre- 
ative arts. 

If you are interested in reading 
further on this aspect of adolescent 
needs we suggest: 

Conrad, Lawrence H. Teaching Creative 
Writing. 

Keliher, Alice. Life and Growth. 

Prescott, Daniel. Emotions and the Edu- 
cative Process. 


Winslow, Leon L. The Integrated School 
Art Program. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-16 and 33-47, commen to all editions.) 


PRIZE STORY 

What do your students think of 
the first prize, short story, The Re- 
turn (5) by Evangeline Gjelhaug? 
Ask them to try to describe in their 
own words just what there is about 


The gentlemen above were headliners 
at the annual convention of the Eastern 
Arts Association, held in New York City, 
April 19-22. On the left is William L. Long- 
year, of Pratt Institute, presenting the 
Association’s gold medals for “long and 
distinguished service in the field of art 
education” to Dr. C. Valentine Kirby 
(right), Chief of Art Education in the 
Pennsylvania Schools, and Mr. Royal B. 
Farnum (center), Director of the Rhode 
Island School of Design. Both Dr, Kirby 
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this story that made the judges de- 
clare it the best submitted. 


How is a strong feeling for the 
past and its impressions conveyed by 
the writer? What modern novelists 
have similar interest in past im- 
pressions and memory? Read lines 
containing descriptive details which 
give reality. and. meaning to the 
story. In what ways does the writer 
show man’s relation to the soil? How 
is the element of suspense, of im- 
pending disaster, introduced and 
sustained throughout the narrative? 


As a project in creative writing, 
ask your students to write a story or 
sketch in which they try to recap- 
ture impressions, happenings, details 
and emotions, as far back as their 
memory will permit. 


As an exercise in critical percep- 
tion, let them compare The Return 
with other stories which may have 
been submitted to the Awards by 
members of their own class. When 
the 1939 edition of Saplings comes 
out (see page 2-T) let them also com- 
pare it with the other prize-winning 
stories in this year’s Awards. En- 
courage them to be perfectly free 
about disagreeing with the judges, 
if they honestly feel that Miss Gjel- 
haug’s story has been given too ex- 
alted a place. (This is one of the 


and Mr. Farnum are old and valued friends 
of Scholastic, having served many years 
on the Art Jury of Scholastic Awards (see 
page 8). Silver medals were also awarded 
to these art teachers: Miss Elizabeth 
Weiffenbach, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Winifred 
Barry, Lawrence, Mass.; Mr. Vincent Roy, 
Pratt Institute, New York; and Mr. Joseph 
Marchetti, Aliquippa, Pa., several of whose 
students have placed high in Scholastic 
Awards. The medals were designed by the 
well-known sculptor, Paul Fjelde. 
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THESE BOOKS WILL BE 
OUT OF PRINT SOON 
“Listed as a 
Collector’s Item” 


That's the substance of what Pro- 
gressive Education once said of Sap- 
lings, Scholastic’s annual anthology 
of high school writing. It was said of 
an earlier edition, to be sure, but the 
samples of the winning literary work 
in this issue of Scholastic are the best 
proof that it will also be true of the 
1939 edition. 


It’s going to be a limited edition— 
250 copies. Those 250 copies don’t 
sell like hot cakes, but they come as 
near to it as any literary morsel ever 
will. 


In addition to the student con- 
tributions in this issue, Saplings will 
contain short stories, plays, poems, 
and essays by many of the other win- 
ners and honorable mentions. So if 
you want to get these gems of youth- 
ful achievement, fill in the order 
blank below now. First come, first 
served—in September. 





Scholastic 
Chamber of Commerce Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please reserve me copies of the 
1939 edition of Saplings and enter my 
order for September delivery. 

(All Orders will be billed October 1. 
Price $2.00.) 














great classroom values of Saplings, 
the opportunity it offers for critical 
comparison and assessment. That is 
why Progressive Education once said 
of it: “Copies of Saplings in the hands 
of reading youth will do better teach- 
ing than a thousand semester hours 
of the usual thing called ‘English.’ ”’) 


ART AWARDS 

A wide variety of arts, concepts, 
and talents may be observed in the 
samples of winning entries in the Art 
Division (8-16). Ask students to se- 
lect the winning piece which they 
would most like to have in their 
homes. Why? What idea or emotion 
does the artist convey through the 
work? Is there a relationship be- 
tween the design and the material 
used? What structural lines of circle, 
square, rectangle, or triangle, are 
evident? Is there balance, move- 
ment, rhythm, in the design or pic- 
ture? 

What characteristics of modern 
art are observable in the pieces se- 
lected? Compare these characteris- 
tics with older schools and periods of 
art. 

If creative art has had an impor- 
tant place in the integrated work of 
your social studies and English 
classes during the year, plan an ex- 
hibit of the best work of this nature 
for a spring showing. Other students 
might be invited to view the exhibit. 
A program of readings from original 
poems, stories, and essays, written 
by students may be given at the same 
time, by way of stressing the inter- 
relationship of the creative arts. 


RADIO PLAY 

After your students have read 
Haym Salomon (33), the first prize 
radio play by Mildred June Janusch, 
they may discuss the contributions 
of Salomon to the cause of freedom 
in America. How does Washington 
define Democracy in one of the epi- 
sodes? Describe some of the peoples 
who early sought refuge in America. 
What kind of nation did Salomon 
hope America would become? To 
what ideals does Miss Janusch ded- 
icate this play? 

Is the rhythm of the lines in keep- 
ing with the theme? How has repeti- 
tion been used for cumulative effect? 
Are the musical selections well 
chosen? 

The play may be read aloud in 
class to determine whether or not it 
would be effective for an assembly 
presentation. Schools interested in 
Tolerance theme for assemblies 
(Scholastic, March 25, P. 1-T) should 
find this play useful. Your class may 
want to use a.technique similar to 
the one employed by Miss Janusch 


and develop an historic play on ane — 
other theme. 3 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 17-S to 
24-S, as well as other Social Studies 


features in the common sections.) 


NEWS QUIZ ; 

Questions for discussion of the 
March of Events (17-S). 

What opposition is President 

Roosevelt likely to encounter in 
maintaining his leadership over the 
Democratic party in the 1940 presi- 
dential campaign? Why? List some 
of the outstanding issues over which 
the party split is growing? List some 
of the outstanding personalities in 
the camp of the New Dealer and in 
the camp of the conservative Dem- 
ocrats. 
. How does the Byrnes bill plan to 
reorganize relief agencies? What 
amendments does it propose for the 
Social Security Act? 

Why was the United States Su- 
preme Court’s decision regarding the 
Somerset Manufacturing Company 
case of considerable importance to 
the NLRB? 

Trace the events which have led 
to Homer Martin’s return to the 
A.F. of L. 

What was the reaction of other na- 
tions to President Roosevelt’s peace 
plea? Was this to have been expect- 
ed? Did the President expect it? Why 
was it an adroit diplomatic maneu- 
ver, anyway? 


HIAWATHA 

For a discerning and original his- 
torical article, students should read 
Anthony Wallace’s The Real Hiawa- 
tha (21-S) which received first prize 
in this division. Discuss ways in 
which the writer draws parallels be- 
tween the Indians of the 16th cen- 
tury and modern men and times. 
What is the special significance of 
this message for today? 


HOUSING 

Your students may be interested 
in reading the second prize, current 
events article, Homes for All (23-S), 
by Grace Yeager, to find answers to 
the following questions: 

Why are slums hazardous to those 
who live in them and costly to so- 
ciety as a whole? 

What has the government done to 
improve housing conditions? Has any 
real progress been made toward slum 
clearance? 

Where have government housing 
projects been carried out? 

What two solutions does Miss Yea- 
ger suggest for meeting the housing 
problem? . 

Encourage your students to write 
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short essays on local housing prob~ 
lems. Select the best for publication 
in your school or town newspaper. A 
recent reference on housing is Fun- 
damentals of Housing Study, by Jo- 
seph Earl Davies (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University). 


ENGLISH 


(Covering ma ] in pages 25-E to 
32-E, as well as other English features in 
the common sections.) 


POETRY AWARDS 

The winning poems in this year’s 
Awards (25-E) may be used as a 
springboard to a creative writing 
project for English classes. Ask each 
of your students to select the poem 
he likes best of those printed. Then 
have them read the poems aloud and 
attempt to describe just what in each 
poem appeals to them. Discuss how 
the various youthful poets reflect 
their surroundings, their environ- 
ment and their preoccupations in 
their verse. Which poems reveal the 
deepest emotions? Which deal with 
social problems? Which with human 
relationships? 

Set up a spring poetry contest 
with a committee to select the win- 
ners. The best poems may be pub- 
lished in local or school papers and 
read in class and assembly. 


READING SKILLS 

Directions (to students): Test your 
speed by reading Robert M. O’Clair’s 
first prize literary article, Mr. and 
Mrs. Victorian (29-E). Find out why 
the writer selected the authors, Gas- 
kell and Trollope, as typical Victo- 
rians. 

Because of its brevity, this article 
provides an excellent test of your 
power in reading. Try to attain your 
maximum rate and to gain all of the 
ideas presented. At a signal from 
your teacher, begin. There are 996 
words in the selection. When you 
have finished, record the time and 
compute your rate. Check your com- 
prehension by writing “True” or 
“False” for the following statements. 

1. Elizabeth Gaskell and Anthony 
Trollope gave accurate pictures of 
Victorian life. 

2. Mrs. Gaskell was the wife of a 
political leader. 

3. The male characters in her 
books were well drawn. 

4. She wrote about the vigorous 
side of life. 

5. Elizabeth Gaskell’s world was 
limited in its scope. 

6. Both writers had excellent pow- 
ers of observation. 

7. Anthony Trollope wrote of only 
one stratum of society. 
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. 8» Both wrote of the sma_i town. 

9. Both writers had a sense of hu- 
mor. 

10. Trollope had a fine literary 
style. 

Key for Scoring. 1. True, 2. False, 3. 
False, 4. False, 5. True, 6. True, 7. False, 
8. True, 9. True, 10. False. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

After reading My Father (30-E), 
prize - winning autobiography, ask 
your pupils to discuss how the writer, 
Emily Webster, reveals her own ex- 
periences, thoughts, and emotions 
through writing about her father. 
Would the selection have been 
stronger or weaker if the writer had 
focused attention upon herself? What 
difficulties is the girl likely to en- 
counter on leaving home? Do you 
think that she will be able to meet 
them successfully? 

Perhaps your class would like to 
experiment with writing autobio- 
graphical sketches, using the tech- 
nique of centering attention on some- 
one with whom they are closely as- 
sociated. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Which of the books reviewed by 
Scholastic’s prize winning reviewers 
(31-E) have your pupils read? Which 
do they like best? Do they agree or 
disagree with the comments of the 
student reviewers? Take a poll of 
the books your students have en- 
joyed reading most during this school 
year. Instead of giving the regular 
book report assignment this month 
or six week period, hold a book re- 
view contest for the class. The win- 
ning reviews may be published in 
the high school paper. 


WILHELMINA HILL 


An English Field Day 


The First Annual English Field Day 
held at and by the Peekskill (New 
York) High School on April 21 was an 
interesting experiment which we think 
other high schools over the country 
would like to try for themselves. The 
idea interested us from the start and 
so a delegation from Scholastic, con- 
sisting of Miss Charlotte Van de Water 
and Miss Ernestine Taggard, attended 
to report to you at first hand. At the 
school we found about 1000 students 
gathered from forty-two high schools 
of southeastern New York—from Sche- 
nectady to Long Island—all anxious to 
join in the jousts and bouts involved.in 
the various debates, drama, and pub- 
lic speaking tournaments; journalism, 
vocabulary, creative writing, modern 
magazine, movie and book discussions; 
reading clinics; spelling and grammar 
bees. The English language and its lit- 
erature received a pretty thorough go- 
ing over at the hands of the eager 
students, anxious to take part. What 








interested us most (partly because we 
have just gotten our heads above the 
hundreds and hundreds of manuscripts 
submitted for the Scholastic Awards) 


. was the Creative Writing Roundtable 


where anonymous poetry, short sto- 


_ Ties, essays and a play or two were 


read by the chairman and then criti- 
cized by a group of students in a live- 
ly impersonal, sometimes penetrat- 
ing and wholly unselfconscious dis- 
cussion. From the shorter visits we 
paid to the other groups up and down 
the halls, this healthy interchange of 
ideas was typical of the day. We join 
with Mr. Richard K. Corbin of the 
Peekskill faculty in the hope that 
other English Field Days will follow. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Lynd, Robert S. Knowledge for What? 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. $2.50. 

An outstanding younger sociolo- 
gist, widely known for his pioneer 
studies of “Middletown,” presents a 
closely reasoned and provocative 
overview of the role of the social 
scientist in American life. The hero 
of Dr. Lynd’s drama is “the culture,” 
i.e., the prevailing system of doing 
and thinking (including technology, 
institutions, folkways, symbols, and 
values) of a group of people inhabit- 
ing a unified area. The culture deter- 
mines all our activities by casual 
but powerful pressure on the indi- 
vidual. 

The traditional social disciplines— 
history, economics, political science, 
sociology, anthropology, psychology 
—assume the inevitability of the cul- 
ture and examine varied segments of 
it for descriptive or factual data in 
the guise of “objectivity.” Lynd 
challenges the high priests of these 
fields to reassess their unconscious 
premises in search of valid ends for 
social action. He disentangles some 
conflicting skeins in the pattern of 
American laissez-faire imposed by 
our dominant plutocracy. He urges 
the abandonment of rigid depart- 
mental lines in favor of “problem- 
areas” cutting across several disci- 
plines. In the end he poses a dozen 
“outrageous hypotheses” that go to 
the roots of our decadent politico- 
economic system, and dares the so- 
cial scientists to take the lead in re- 
vamping civilization. If they don’t, 
the social and international gang- 
sters will. Lynd writes for specialists, 
but is good medicine for intelligent 
laymen. 

K. M.G. 


Thorndike, Edward L. Your City. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939. $2.00. 


The dean of educational psycholo- 
gists turns to a new playground. He 
has evolved a statistical measure of 
the “goodness” or “badness” of cities 
—the qualities that make them de- 
sirable places to live in. After a thor- 
ough-going study of the 300 - odd 
American cities over 30,000 popula- 
tion, and of hundreds of traits, he 
settles upon 37 mathematically mea- 
surable items and welds them into a 
single index. Death-rates, per capita 
school expenditures, average indus- 
trial wages, park acreage, distribu- 
tion of utilities, home - ownership, 
literacy, etc., are typical. The result- 
ing scores will startle many a cham- 
ber of commerce. Residential sub- 
urbs like Pasadena and Montclair 
naturally lead. Thorndike claims no 
infallibility, and some of his assump- 
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tions are debatable, but he has of- 
fered a useful device. 
K.M.G. 


Packard, Leonard O., Sinnott, Charles P., 
and Overton, Bruce. The Nations Today. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. $2.00. 

A new geography well suited for 
high school students is The Nations 
Today. Emphasis is placed on how 
man makes adaptations to his nat- 
ural environment, how he controls 
that environment, and how he makes 
a living. 

Present and future problems of 
men in each country are presented 
with clarity. The increasing interde- 
pendence of peoples is pointed out 
with the need for better understand- 
ing and cooperation among nations. 

The subject matter is divided into 
large units with excellent study 
guides and suggestions for research. 
Statistics and graphic materials are 
the latest available. Both geography 
and social studies classes will find 
this book useful. 


Greenan, John T. and Gathany, J. Madison. 
Units in World History. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. 
$2.32. 

A new edition of this text in world 
history has been written in keeping 
with more recent world events and 
educational theory. Great themes are 
emphasized with a minimum of at- 
tention to chronological details. 
“How Western Europe Got Its Start 
from the Ancient World,” “How New 
Inventions of the Last Two Centuries 
Have Revolutionized the Life of the 
People,” “How War Threatens the 
Destruction of Modern Civilization,” 
are typical of the significant topics. 

The volume lends itself well to the 
laboratory method of teaching with 
its variety of study aids, reading lists, 
etc. 


Winslow, Leon L. The Integrated School 
Art Program. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1939. $3.50. 
Teachers of art and other school 

subjects will welcome this volume on 

art education which seeks to tie art 
to the curriculum as a whole. Em- 
phasis is placed on art education 
which will meet modern needs. Art 
is conceived as experience. Encour- 
aging creative expression and facili- 

tating expression are treated as im- 

portant functions of art education 

throughout elementary, junior high, 
and senior high school grades. 

The selection of units for art teach- 
ing, democracy in art education, 
themes for creative expression, ori- 
entation and differentiated courses, 
are some of the aspects of art educa- 


tion included. Illustrative materials 
are provided with annotated refer. _ 
ences to a wide variety of books. 


Jewett, Ida A. and Ginsberg, Walter, 
Shakespeare. Collection One in a Series 
of Photo-Facsimiles of Rare Illustrative 
Materials for Teaching Literature. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938, 
$1.20. 

Through photographic reproduc. 
tion, a series of eight plates of rare 
illustrative materials for use in the 
teaching of Shakespeare and his 
plays has been assembled. It would 
take many excursions to world fa- 
mous museums to see the originals of 
the portraits, pictures, and pages 
from rare editions which are in- 
cluded. These materials are excel- 
lent for bulletin board display, being 
11 x 17 inches in size. 


PAN AMERICA 
Excellent materials for use in 
studying the problems and relation- 
ships of the various nations of the 
Americas may be obtained free from 
the Pan American Union of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Recommended bulletins: 
The Peace Machinery of the American 
Continent 
Three Significant Inter-American Con- 
ferences 
The Americas 
The United States and Latin America 
Pan America. A Pageant 
Pan America Day Program 
Fifty-two Latin American Ports. Cross 
Word Puzzle. 


The South American Handbook. London: 
Trade and Travel Publications Ltd. (Or- 
der from the H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City), 
1939. $1.00. 

Recent and authoritative informa- 
tion regarding South American and 
Central American countries is com- 
piled in this handbook, which is re- 
vised and published yearly. Long an 
essential reference for trader and 
traveler, it is also an important ref- 
erence work for high schools. 


10 Years Progress in Aberdeen Public 
Schools. Aberdeen, South Dakota: Aber- 
deen Public Schools. 


A pictorial account of the Aberdeen 
schools has been recorded in a recent 
publication. Though the new school- 
civic auditorium is featured, con- 
siderable attention is given to other 
items of the plant, including facili- 
ties for homemaking courses, science, 
printing, commercial rooms, library, 
and study hall. Achievements in co- 
operative education, the health pro- 
gram, an integrated speech program, 
the elementary activity program, 
music, dramatics, industrial arts, the 
new permanent records, organization 
changes, and school costs are de- 
scribed in pictures. 
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FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 


Eugene Rattner, 19 


George Washington High School, 
New York City 
Teacher, Miss Mary J. J. Wrinn 


Four Paradoxes in February 
Twilight 
The Atlantic, half lost in the Hudson, 
Hits a hip to the docks with a shiver. 
The Atlantic is partly a vessel, 
And the Hudson is mostly a river. 


The hull sucks the blue wine about it 

With a thirst that is salt-parched and 
frantic, 

And probably came of the sipping 

Of too much of acid Atlantic. 


It came for a drink at the dockpumps, 

And the watchers may readily wonder 

If the yellow-eyed fish from the sea- 
strip 

Isn’t making a terrible blunder 


In coming to land for its water. 

It’s like going to water for land 

But I might say the watchers are sea- 
gulls, 

And the gulls wouldn’t dare under- 
stand 


That man’s deeps could be more than a 
river’s. 
Knowing man, they would know him 
still able 
To thirst in a river of water; 
Or hunger with bread on the table. 
Eugene Rattner 


Song from the Subways 
When the trains fly parallel, they stand 
still and the pillars walk in a black 
blur. 


I saw you in a black blur, Blue-eyes, 
and you smiled and said the word in 
a black blur 


And of course the pillars strode too 
swift and thick, and the wheels and 
ties spoke raucous; 


But it might have been “hello,” white- 
teethed and friendly, “hello” with a 
smile and a toss of brown hair to two 
more eyes in a black blur... 


“Hello” to two more eyes you’d never, 
never see again in stars .. . at a win- 
dow ... or under a dripping brim in 
the silver blizzards of spring—: 


You’d never find out and say, “Re- 
member ‘hello,’ white-teethed and 
friendly? ‘Hello’ with a smile and a 
toss of brown hair, and the trains fly- 
ing parallel and standing still—and 
the pillars walking in a black blur?” 

Eugene Rattner 


In Times of Police and Priests 


My father slides the bolts along the 
door 
With one habitual favor from the clock; 
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Then he attempts to break the double- 
lock, 

And failing, yawns and pads across the 
floor. 


My father has been doing this for years 

As though some stranger, mad with 
lust or wine, 

Might seek his house, seek apartment 
nine, 

And make a bloody fact of all his fears 


My father does not listen for the lark 

He listens for the sound of men (his 
breed), 

To come and choke him for his bread 
or creed . 

And murder all the children in the 
dark. 

Eugene Rattner 


Out of Time 


Where, where is the path your small 
feet seek 

Like some dark Jewess, lost in an alien 
land? 

Your gloomy golden eyes portray the 
weak 

Whose strength is such we do not com- 
prehend. 


Too soon, too soon the phantoms pet- 
rify. 

The green that shaded ancients whiten 
to snow. 

O, let me love you, lonely in time, in 
sky, 

Who should have wept a thousand 
years ago. 

Eugene Rattner 


“Always the Crowd” 


Always the crowd, I tell you, always 
... always 

Pointing accusing hearts at time, shak- 
ing, 

Straining and murmuring, and never 
breaking 

Through flimsy firelines that describe 
the blaze. 

Always the block, the mob in tribal 
daze, 

Watching Impossible Horror. 

“Oh, they were making 

Sport of it all . . . and the thorns! And 
then taking 

The poor chap! . . . Oh! I couldn’t! I 
shut my eyes.” 


Laurette Virginia Pizer 
2nd PRIZE 


David Sach- 
3rd PRIZE 


Always the crowd. Always the frigid 
myth. 

Fear making fable of the infinite 

Until a flame brighter than life, as eyed. 

Now lights. Now Christs. But the heart 
frozen with 

The chilling prong of a paradox stab- 
bing it: 

They damn Him most who die for what 
He died. 

Eugene Rattner 


Saturday Nights 
Balm from the glass with the green 


stars 
and the peeling ceiling rolls and reels. 


Smoke of the ash in the elephant-tray; 
stray embers inundate the eye. 


I know a blond boy fighting hell in 
Spain 

(we argued politics one night in 
dreams) 

who'd give his right arm for a cigarette. 

I know a Chinaman Ill never know. 

He certainly could go for a good stiff 
shot 

before he picked the fragments from 
the crib. 


Balm from the glass with the green 
stars, 
smoke of the ash in the elephant-tray. 
Through fumes and veils and the fall- 
ing walls 
Stray embers inundate the eye. 
Eugene Rattner 


SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 
Laurette Virginia Pizer, 16 


Bentley School, New York City 


A Popular Record 
Not everything is as beautiful as a 
poem, 
There is death 
and dust and the end 
of an afternoon 
a day 
or a lifetime, 
what does it matter, 
after it is over, 
there is no one to prove 
it happened. 


Time wears chamois gloves, 


Note: In English Edition, pages 17-24 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 





there is no mark, 

no impression, 

a reflection in the glass of a few 
memories, 

and soon these will be shattered. 


Let us dance a long time, 
let us sing, 
let us pretend that this is not it at all, 
let us pretend and bounce an 

orange berry, 
bicycles of fantasy are quick and light, 
they speed high above the earth. 
let us turn on the radio and listen to 
music, 
let us listen hard and pretend we will 

hear for always. 


Let us not pretend anything, 

let us just be, 

det us buy a pair of glasses for read- 
ing, writing 

and loving, 

let us polish them carefully. 


Let us dance a long time 

or 

Let us not pretend anything. 

No matter how long the phonograph 
record is, 

No matter how quickly or slowly we 
may play it, 

it will always come to an end, 

- and leave the needle rasping 

space. ... 


into 


Laurette Pizer 


“But Not This Day” 


This person sitting in a chair is me, 

This is the room, 

this is the evening, 

they have seen me often, 

I can feel my thinness 

and my lightness and the way 

my arm leans on the arm 

of the chair, 

if there was a mirror, I could see my 
mouth, 

knowing all about me, 

sure of everything I’ve said, 

There is no mirror. 


There is a loneliness in the room, 

but it is not within me, 

it is somewhere lying staring on the 
floor 

like a blank sheet of paper in the midst 
of xmas wrappings, 

I have never seen anything so lonely, 

yet there is too much in me for loneli- 
ness. 

* . + 

I am planning for perfection, 

A million nights will have made me 
more beautiful than I really am, 

a million moons will have dimmed my 
eyes, 

so that you will be more beautiful than 
you really are, 

and what are you, really, 

who are you, 

I don’t know. 

But as I sit in this room you are as 
much a part of it as 

the pool of loneliness, 

and this person sitting in a chair that 
is me, 

and this room, and this evening, 
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and some day, one day, someday, but 
not this day, 
we will meet. 
Laurette Pizer 


THIRD PRIZE, POETRY 
David Sachs, 17 


Lake View High School, Chicago, IU. 
Teacher, Miss Marguerite V. Young 


Poem 


That night’s solemnity: waves saying 
Nothing, lipping created 

By His word, an idiot’s sound 

Ever, forever, Ourselves paralyzed 


By our words’ importance—tense, 

We could not convey enough, knowing 

The boundary reached (and no sub- 
mersion 

Of souls, as isolate as sails 


Made out in darkness, moving 
On meaningless, separate as seas 
Landlocked) fixed by the walls 
Of being,—No mingling’s there 


That we tried to find, we who would 
Forever lose, obsessed and denied 
By the image of sea, now knowing 
there 
Is no entrance, and no leaving 
David Sachs 


Poem: One Woman 
Mirroréd, the huge 
Waves’ middle, pursuit left, 
She shall admire, adore, 
The unending body 


With love palpable 
Turn, reveal the thigh double, 
And twinned breast of desire 
And crib of delight 


Shall break the sun’s 
Daily rage, unfix the hour, 
A moment leave 

All reminders, wolves 


Within the shade of flesh, the glass, 
O repetitious hand, brings 
That full release, O wishing eye, 
To grant her wish. 
David Sachs 


Bear in Mind Shakespeare’s 
Saying 
Only the actors, simple and grave 
Performing the simple action 
Of pity’s celebration, 
Of hope’s source, 
That lies without, 
Unknown, offstage. 
David Sachs 


We Were Assured About the 
Cripple 
The cripple, so our fathers assured us, 
was harmless. 


Our stones flew past his solemn eye, 
humility. 


To his love call we crept, Peter the 
quick 
grabbed his stick, 
Constant, striking him, shed a tear 
for his tears. 


' There, at the fount gone dry, 


we threw the stone 
that sent his head to his shoulder. 
Soulless, we 


joined the straggling mocker mourn- 
ers. 
Home, we told our fathers 
Who hushed it secret, and bid us 
straighten our postures. 
David Sachs 


FOURTH PRIZES, 
POETRY 


Poem 


Do not let any woman read this warn- 
ing 

And answer smugly: This is not for 
me. 

Moonlight is subtly different from 
morning 

And eyes are blinded; and they can- 
not see. 


And there will be thin whips of biting 
laughter, 

And exquisitely mocking memories, 

And grayness of despair to follow 
after— 

Be not deluded, woman, there will be 
these. 


There will be voices of the spirit cry- 
ing, 

And always through the night unend- 
ing pain, 

And something beautiful forever dy- 
ing— 

Woman, beware! and read these lines 
again. 
Betty Miller, 17 
Centralia (Ill.) Township H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Josephine Harris 


Poem 
My soul my soul 
have the courage to be dull 


reject the obscene 
blare of yellow and of green 


nor go clad 
in the ribaldry of red 


in fact shun 
all except the monotone 
of mouse-brown 


or unbeautiful 
properness of dull purple 


carefully measuring the amount lest 
there be a waste 


consigning all your worldly goods 
to platitudes 


and thereby cull 
the blessings of the drably dutiful. 
Betty Miller 
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Cattle Draw 


Knots of muscles slip 

Beneath sleek hides. 

Sweating, shouting men 

Pile the stone-boat high; 

And flail the steaming sides 

Of yoke on yoke 

With knotted rawhide whips. 

The red earth shines like tile 

As each boat slips 

Its scant six feet. 

All weights are used, 

And men get on to ride. 

Gee breaks it out. 

It slides: eight hooves that pound 

Like polished pistons push away 

Two yards of hard packed clay: 

And big men smile. 
Robert Burns Begg, Jr., 17 
Powers Institute 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Teacher, Miss Esther C. Olson 


The Miller 


The dusty smell; the cobwebs of the 
place 

Were reflected in the miller’s shining 
face. 

His hands were white with chaff, and 
always hung 

As though some task had stopped him 
as he wrung 

Them on his sack-cloth smock. The 
crows feet 

At his eyes were finely caked. Where 
eyebrows meet 

A fine blown snow had drifted high. 
The floor, 

As smooth as ecru chintz: the engine’s 
roar, 

That throbs and thrills: 
were all a part 

Of him. . . . As he moved about his 
work, his heart 

Went out: worn hands caressed worn 
wood. His nose was thin 

As though the years of dust had 
pinched it in. 

Loud men came laughing, but they 
found 

Him silent. . . . He said he could not 
hear above the sound 

Of grinding . . . smiled and shuffied on 
again 

To run gnarled hands through golden 
grain. 

Robert Burns Begg, Jr. 


these belts, 





Witter Bynner, 
Poet, Founder of the 
Award, Chairman 
Literary Committee 
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Genevieve Taggard 
Poet, Biographer 
Faculty, Sarah 
Lawrence College 


The Robin 

The frail glissando of the twilight 
falls 

And grey and silent drifts among the 
walls 

Of unlit gardens and city towers. 

And here, in these pallid cups of 
flowers, 

Sinks to a dusky rest. 

To the west 

Flees the day, and her light-winged 
feet 

Have forsaken the street. 

No moon-lamp glows in slowly arching 
flight, 

And of a sudden the moments seem 
pale and long. 

And one robin, like Man, when faced 
by night, 

Still pipes his little song. 
Bill Noble, 17 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Miss Christine McRae 


Susan A-Bed 


Always those two blank fields, and 
flatness on beyond. 

And always the sky so gray, so dull 
with clouds. 

Sometimes I ask them, “Isn’t there 
some blue just showing in the 
west?” 

But always I know. It is all gray—all 


gray. 

If only they would stand a flag-pole in 
between the fields— 

Or a tree. A tree would help. 

A little tree to lean upon the wind... 

Oh, if I had a knife to gash that field 

Until it spurted crimson through the 
snow. 

I'd like to see it bleed awhile... 

I think I'll speak to John about the 
flag-pole 

Tonight when he comes in— 

Or perhaps a little tree. A tree would 
help. 

Hilda Scott, 16 

Hickman High School, Columbia, Mo. 

Teacher, Miss Frances Rummell 


Equal —? 
He stood there at the door. 
Said he was selling pencils, 
His coat was tattered, 
And he said he was ill, 
And his pencils, 


JUDGES IN THE POETRY DIVISION 


Robert P. Tristram Cofix 
Author, Poet, 
Faculty, Bowdoin College, 
Puliteer Prise Winner 


William Rose Benet, 
Poet and Contributing 
Editor of the Saturday 

Review of Literature 


They were all kind of dirty. 


Now, someone told me, 

That we were all little once, 

And that when we were little folk, 
We felt 

We could beat the world. 

And we laughed 

When they said we couldn’t. 


Well, if this is true, 

Then what happened? 

For there he stood at the door, 

And he said he was selling pencils. 
Betsy Skinner, 16 

Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Mr. Arthur Rarig 


Sonnet for Myself 


Design of love, and pattern of despair. 

O fool to leave reality denied! 

Too young to love, and so O fool to 
care. 

Who said that youth and joy were one? 
He lied. 

Well, dream the hours, they will not 
come again... 

What matter if you do not understand? 

First pain though deep is very short, 

* and then 

It drifts away like writing in 
ee 

Dream on, for there is happiness in 
dreams, 

And thin cool sweetness rests in silver 
sighs 

Uncoloured by reality it seems. 

Strange . . . thought deludes one into 
feeling lies, 

So, is he beautiful, and thus unkind, 

Or is it you who cannot read your 
mind? 

Gail Keith-Jones, 16 

Evanston (IU.) Township High School 

Teacher, Miss Frances A. Rouse 


the 


Remember Now 


Remember now how dark it was that 
night 

When you sat in your chair, and I in 
mine, 

And you said, “How are you?”—and I 
said, “Fine.” 

And then we spoke about the speed 
of light, 

And how New York would profit by 
the Fair? 


(Concluded on page 32-E) 
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Third Prize, Essay 
By Clara Scofield, 17 


West Seattle High School, 
Seattle, Washington 
Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie 


EMEMBER when you were 
R eighteen and I was eight? I 
would sit on the bank above 
the road, my legs tucked under me 
and watch for hours the halting trip 
of the team across the muddy ground. 
Then if you finished early, you would 
let me ride King back to the farm, 
his harness rubbing up the dirt and 
sweat into a lather that clung to my 
legs, his traces slapping against his 
broad shoulders from the collar 
where you had hung them. I felt as 
if I was on the swell of a wave, the 
way he lumbered up the road. I tried 
not to look down—for on one side 
the hill fell off into the Sound, while 
on the upper side a charred stump 
leaned from the clay bank where 
small trickles. of water made tiny 
gullies. I'd close my eyes and dream 
I was going to heaven on a mule. 

As soon as we reached the top and 
came around the bend where the sun 
shone on the road and ripened a 
patch of blackberries, you would get 
off and hunt around among the fall- 
en logs for berries, sometimes there 
were handfuls, but many times some- 
one had been there before us. 

On the old fir tree where the bark 
had been peeled off you drew a pic- 
ture of a man with a pipe in his 
mouth, I laughed, and you put my 
name under it. 

The cut-off from the road was 
shaded on both sides by thick knit- 
ted alders with green nettles for a 
border, often the horses would trot 
down the hill from the old skid-road, 
but mostly King and Prince would 
amble along munching grass now 





Harl.. Logan 
Publisher and 
Editor of Scribner's 
Magazine 
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Robert Cortes Holliday 
Essayist, Editor, 
Director, Holliday 
School of Writing 


and then, their big hoofs making a 
squashing sound on the wet ground. 
You sang “Oh Susannah” so loud 
that old Prince twitched his ears and 
tossed his head as if you were a fly 
instead of a long, skinny boy with 
two legs sticking out on either side, 
scare-crow like. 

Horses unharnessed and turned 
into the pasture, I could, as a spe- 
cial treat, watch you milk, my back 
against the rough side of the stan- 
chion, my eyes watching the quiet 
rise where your head pressed, the 
rhythmic moving of Molly’s jaws 
from side to side and the occasional 
turning of her head at the flies on 
her shoulder. 

By the time milking was done, the 


First Prize, Essay 
Evangeline Gjelhaug 


long threads of sunlight which came 
through the cracks on the west side 
of the barn would be just flickers 
of light. Leaning the pail of milk 
against my knees to steady it, the 
warm foam would spill over the 
strainer cloth leaving a stiff yellow 
spot when it dried. Then I would 
hold one side of the milk can with 
both hands, while you carried it to 
the milk house and swung it, with 
one hand, into the water filled tank. 
Sometimes I'd lean over with onion 
leaves in my mouth and sip up the 
cool water —once you ducked my 
head and scraped my nose on the ce- 
ment sides. 


JUDGES IN THE ESSAY DIVISION 


New York 


lrita Van Doren 


Editor of “Books,” 
Herald Tribune 


Your mother would ask me to stay 
for dinner and I would get to sit next 
to you. Potatoes, corn and salad piled 
on my plate, I ate quickly and quiet. 
ly, afterwards there was dessert like 
cookies or cake—if we hadn’t robbed 
the cookie jar before dinner. 

Then the long walk home, some- 
times the moon was round and full 
or just a sliver against the sky. You’d 
talk about Alaska and the sea, how 
some day you were going to leave 
the farm and travel right out on the 
ocean. Or maybe we'd just walk 
along, your long legs stretching out, 
mine trying to catch up. 

Five long years passed, then they 
seemed long for I wanted to grow 
up and marry you and eighteen was 
a long way off. I never told you, 
wouldn’t have done much good, you’d 
have laughed, and said, “All right 
pal, I’ll wait for you.” 

During these five years your fa- 
ther built Maple Grove Beach, a 
summer resort, with a neat line of 
cabins along the water, a store anda 
community kitchen. but best of all 
your large white house which looked 
like a hotel from the road that forked 
in front of it. Our house was right 
next door, from the porch we could 
look out over the roof of yours to- 
ward Puget Sound and Whidby 
Island. During summer you worked 
in the store and around the boats; in 
winter you developed such a hatred 
for the rain, mud and storms, that 
every spring I expected to find you 
gone. 

Although you moved from the 
farm, it was still at the bend of the 
road and every morning and evening 
there was the milking to be done. 
Your three sisters and I would pile 
in the back of the Ford truck with 
the milk cans which bounced around 
like popcorn over a hot fire and ride 
up the road singing as loud as we 
could to the tune of the rattling cans. 
Then we’d all climb out and race 
after the cows, but by the time we 

(Concluded on page 32-E) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Victorian 


By Robert M. O’Clair, 16 


Senior High School, Nashua, New Hampshire 


OTH of them lived in that ex- 
tremely interesting, much 
abused period called Victo- 

rian. They never met, so far as I 
know, but I have often thought that 
they would have made an ideal mar- 
ried couple—he, with his great long 
beard, and she, probably rather re- 
tiring, and fully conscious of her 
proper place in the scheme of things; 
both of them, very typical Victorians. 
However, both did something a little 
out of line: both wrote novels. 

Oh! I'd forgotten—I haven’t told 
you their names. He was Mr. An- 
thony Trollope, and she was Mrs.— 
note the terrible respectability of the 
“Mrs.” —Elizabeth Gaskell. 

We don’t hear very much about 
them nowadays. Cranford used to be 
read in a high school I know of, but 
some of the football heroes nearly 
drowned in the tea-cups, and so the 
copies of Cranford gather dust at the 
back of the closet. Last year I read 
Edith Wharton’s Xingu, in which 
there is a reference to Trollope; a 
little note identified him, I believe, as 
a Victorian novelist, now very sel- 
dom read. This is the same writer 
whom Tolstoy once praised so highly. 

There are many reasons why we 
should read these two authors more 
often; but, to my mind, the best rea- 
son is the amusingly normal and ac- 
curate picture that they give of Vic- 
torian life. 

The typical] Victorian lady, Eliza- 
beth Gaskell, was the wife of a Uni- 
tarian minister; a quiet woman, she 
saw the world through parsonage 
windows. She is the one Victorian 
woman novelist outstanding for her 
femininity. Because she couldn’t por- 
tray a man, in her best work, Cran- 
ford, she left almost all the gentle- 
men out. She had the good sense to 
deal mainly with the feminine world 
that she knew: the simple yet com- 
plicated world of tea-cups, petty 
gossip, and finely-drawn social dis- 
tinctions. She was at her best in even, 
pleasant scenes; at her worst in pic- 
tures of violence. 

In many respects the literary de- 
scendant of Jane Austen, Mrs. Gas- 
kell had not the latter’s acute insight. 
She had a good imagination and her 
work is never common. She wrote 
some of the most entertaining scenes 
in English literature. A realist, she 
saw her world with fine clarity and 
humor. But the worlds, both physical 
and mental, of Mrs. Gaskell are ex- 
tremely limited in their scope; that 
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Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Cornell 


First Prize, Literary Article 


is, in her more successful books. Once 
in a while she peeked through the 
curtains at the more vigorous side of 
life, but only for a moment; then she 
crept back to the rectory study and 
wrote about what she thought she 
had seen. This attitude is, of course, 
typically Victorian. 
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Illustration from Cranford 
by Elizabeth Gaskell 


One would think that writing in 
such a small compass, writing about 
such everyday, common people 
would render her books rather dull; 
but they aren’t dull; indeed, Eliza- 
beth Gaskell, at her best, is one of the 
most delightful writers I know. Her 
secret is her delicate observation of 
people and of things. Most amusing 
are her descriptions of Victorian life 
among the upper - middle - classes: 
slightly impoverished, but always 
genteel; always class-conscious, but 
kindly. The pages of her novels have 
a faint perfume, as if they had been 
kept for a long time in a sandalwood 
box with dried lavender. Every time 
I open one of her little volumes, I 
half expect to see a pressed flower 
fall from the pages. 

If Mrs. Gaskell is the perfect Vic- 
torian woman writer, then Anthony 
is the perfect man—or perhaps I 
should say, speaking of Mr. Trollope 
—gentleman. These two had several 
things in common; notably, excellent 
powers of observation. But while 
Mrs. Gaskell wrote well of only one 
thin stratum of society, Trollope 


wrote of many; he was much more 
the man of the world, much more the 
democrat. Both wrote of the small 
town, but Mrs. Gaskell’s was com- 
posed mainly of one type of person, 
while Trollope’s was composed of 
many. He examined characters with 
an accurate eye; his humor is keen 
and piercing, but always kindly. For 
some strange reason the Victorians 
were particularly successful when 
portraying snobs and parvenus; 
Trollope was no exception to this 
rule. His method and approach have 
often reminded me of Sheridan. 
Some of his humor is subtle, and 
some of it is straight farce, but it is 
all very amusing. That was Trol- 
lope’s raison d’etre: he. wrote to 
amuse his fellow-men. Because he 
thought that people, their actions, 
particularly their foibles, were the 
best form of entertainment, he set 
about studying his fellows with the 
care and precision of a scientist. In 
his novels we see all the intricacies 
and fine shades of difference that 
characterized the English social sys- 
tem of the time, all the complex at- 
titudes common between the classes. 
His books are fairly well arranged, 
not cluttered up with the long asides, 
characteristic of the Victorians. 

But Trollope had some faults 
which prevented him from becoming 
a first-class writer. He must have 
written easily (much of his work 
was written in a train, going to and 
from his place of business), and he 
is almost always lucid and clear. But 
the trouble is, as Lord Cecil observes 
in his Early Victorian Novelists, that 
Trollope has absolutely no style: 
there is nothing attractive-in the 
writing itself. Writing about inter- 
esting and amusing things, he was 
interesting and amusing, but when 
he wrote about uninteresting things, 
he was just plain dull. . . . But Trol- 
lope at his best, at his funniest, is a 
rare treat. He is hardly ever con- 
cerned with the more serious aspects 
of life, but is always a kindly, gen- 
tle man, more of a student of human 
nature than he ever knew, trying to 
amuse and usually succeeding. He 
wasn’t absolutely first-class, he was 
no genius, but he did manage to en- 
tertain, and that is probably most 
important. 

Wouldn’t you like to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Victorian? You can find them in 
Cranford, Barchester Towers, and in 
all the rest of their books. 
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My Father 


First Prize, Autobiography 


By Emily Webster, 16 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. High School 
Teacher, Miss Mary L. Taft 


HE room is still, restful, yet 
very alive. I am sitting 
hunched and crumpled to- 


gether on a stool before the fire 
watching my father upholster one of 
the dining room chairs. I cannot look 
at his ugly, interesting face and not 
smile. I love my father. His love for 
me is probably the most secure and 
understanding I shall ever have. I 
can remember once, frightened and 
sleepless, I climbed out of my crib, 
crept unheard downstairs, and into 
the dining room where Mother and 
Dad were entertaining guests. I was 
crying but forgot my grief when I 
saw my father. I ran straight into 
his arms. I suppose had he been a 
proper host and a disciplinary fa- 
ther he would have allowed Mother 
to send me back to bed. Instead he 
held me there at the table until I fell 
asleep. I have never forgotten the 
complete calm and comfort of those 
arms. 

I think that one of his greatest 
qualities is that he has always treat- 
ed me as a person. I used to walk 
around the block with him every 
morning as he went to work. At the 
corner he would say, “Well, good- 
bye, Cold-hands,” to which I would 
proudly reply, “Good-bye, Warm- 
hands.”’ It was my first secret; and 
neither of us has forgotten, but is 
immeasurably thrilled when the 
other remembers. 

Just as his departure in the morn- 
ing was always painful, so his com- 
ing home at night was always the 
climax of the day. He would of 
course kiss my mother first, and 
then romp around with us, my sis- 
ter and brother and me. He had the 
most wonderful way of making go- 
ing to bed pleasant. After I had duti- 
fully taken my cod-liver oil and eat- 
en my supper, he would carry me 
piggy-back upstairs, swing me high 
and wide above my bed and finally, 
at the most delightfully unexpected 
"moment, bounce me. 

He seldom scolded me, seldom 
warned me, and never actively pre- 
vented me from doing what I want- 
ed. One day I was dressed in my 
best dress with the loveliest pink silk 
striped socks when it occurred to me 
that walking around the swimming 
pool at the farm where we were 





staying was the safest kind of ad- 
venture possible. After I had jaunt- 
ily made the circuit two or three 
times, my father remarked gravely, 
but gently, that I might fall in. He 
had quietly resumed his repair of the 
diving board when he was startled 
by a splash. Evidently I had not 
taken his advice. But he never 
pressed his advantage. He never said 
“You see.” Perhaps he saw that my 
misery over the pink socks was quite 
enough. 

It is this reticence that makes him 
a great teacher. How hard it must be 
sometimes for him to keep quiet 
when he sees me struggling with a 
hammer. He will even let me pound 
my fingers and ruin whatever I am 
working on before he unconcerned- 
ly offers to help. I may be momen- 
tarily disconcerted and annoyed at 
him for the belatedness of his aid, 
but how much more willing I am 
to learn than if some one came along 
when I had scarcely started with a 
condescending “Here, let me show 
you—”’! 

Almost all of my memories of my 
father are of him working; raking 
leaves and taking them out.-in the 
alley to burn, with me trudging out 
behind him—talking. Or watching 
him in the shop planing wood. What 
beautiful smooth golden curls wood 
shavings make! I would sit there per- 
fectly content to watch him scoop 
them out so easily, then caress them 
with my fingers and long to put them 
around my head as hair. He really 
always looks most at home in the 
shop and best dressed in some old 
overalls and worn checked jacket. 

It has always been a matter of 
wonder and admiration to me how 
such a great aptitude for the me- 
chanical could be combined with 
such a real appreciation and knowl- 
edge of the artistic in one person. 
The mechanical, } think, has been a 
relief from the other. His great 
motto is, “Do something with your 
hands!” I’m sure that there have 
been many periods in his life when 
it was this relief alone that saved 
him. 

This mechanical ability is further 
intensified by his great love of the 
home. His interest in improving the 
house is inexhaustible. He is equally 
enthusiastic whether the job is 
changing a light fixture, building a 
new bookshelf, painting the house, 
or putting on a new roof. 

It is this great love of the home 
and of family that has given us all 
such singularly rich memories. None 
of us, my brother or sister or I, can 
remember evenings more whole- 
heartedly enjoyed than the ones we 
used to spend grouped around the 


fire, much as Dad and I are now, 
while he read to us. He read us Kim, 
Pride and Prejudice, Pickwick Pg. 
pers, St. Ives, and Alice in Wonder- 
land—and when we were abroad, 
bought us Lorna Doone and read ys 
that. 

Europe, of course, was wonderful, 
Yet sometimes now I wish that we 
had stayed home instead. One reason 
for this feeling was that we had to 
leave at home Mac, our scotty. Mac 
was the last dog the family ever had 
or ever shall have. It is too late now. 
At first I could not believe it when 
they told me that Mac had run out 
into the middle of the street before 








He always looked at home in the shop. 


an untimely truck and that I would 
never again feel him jump up on me 
or as he loved to do (Mother thought 
it a disgusting habit), chew my hair. 
I don’t think it would have hurt so 
much had we not been so far away, 
nor would the pain seem yet so warm. 
Perhaps it was partly also the fact 
that Dad was then in America, and 
there was no one whom I really 
wanted to tell. 

Perhaps it was this, or perhaps it 
was that my father had grown a 
moustache; it may have been the un- 
pleasantly salty butter—more like- 
ly that my mind was still a confusion 
of castles, cathedrals, museums and 
views—with the beauty and famili- 
arity of pink-edged mountains para- 
mount; but Evanston never seemed 
exactly home again. 

My memories of this time in my 
life are for the most part bitter and 
bewildered. My father was away 

(Concluded on page 32-E) 
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Book Review Awards 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING by 
Lin Yutang. Reynal & Hitchcock 


In Lin Yutang, strange child of 
East and West, product of modern and 
ancient civilizations, of Christian and 
Pagan cultures, diverse elements form 
conflicting patterns that make The 
Importance of Living interesting. 

It is the book of one who has arrived 
at simplicity, who has found the level 
of life in which he feels completely at 
ease. 

In a sense the book is an extended 
comparison of Chinese with Western 
culture. Contemplating the effect of the 
machine on modern man, the author 
sees clearly, and with sadness, that in- 
stead of bringing the leisure that en- 
riches life, the machine has only 
speeded up the tempo of living. Even 
education has become mechanical In 
opposition to this aspect of our life 
he puts the wise and kindly humanism 
of Chinese philosophers and writers. 

A great source of unhappiness he 
believes to be man’s aiming too high 
for his capacities. Not content with be- 
ing the most splendid animal on the 
earth, man has allowed the “poetic 
fancies” of immortality and perfection 
to become the stuff of his everyday 
thought, and to lead him to profound 
unhappiness. Lin urges greater hu- 
mility of mind, and acceptance of the 
limitations as well as the advantages 
of having a physical body. It is human 
to love both a good meal and a good 
idea; therefore, to enjoy the bodily 
comforts of existence, as well as men- 
tal pleasures, is to be content. 

The true philosopher takes things 
lightly, is a “laughing philosopher.” 
Playful curiosity Lin Yutang considers 
a typically human attribute which en- 
ables man to “wriggle out of mechan- 
istic laws or a materialistic dialectic 
that crazy psychologists and unmar- 
ried economists are trying to impose 
on him. Man, therefore, is a curious, 
dreamy, humorous, and wayward crea- 
-ture.” 

There are quotations from Chinese 
and Western classics, and from modern 
writers. Translation into rhymed qua- 
trains probably has not improved the 
Chinese poems, but the prose is pleas- 
antly smooth, with a mastery of Eng- 
lish and shading of thought that is 
remarkable. One fancies that the au- 
thor moves somewhat self-consciously 
among the relics of a changing civil- 
ization, and that his continual turn- 
ing to the past shows decadence. 
Nevertheless, the result is a highly 
personal expression of philosophy. 
The contradictions that occur only 
heighten the interest. 

“You say I contradict myself?” Lin 
asks. “Very well, then, as a Chinese, 
I am delighted that I contradict my- 
self.” Such is the spirit of the book. 


Betty Miller, 17 
Centralia (IlU.) HS., 
First Prize. 
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OF MICE AND MEN by John Steinbeck. 
Covici, Friede 


There are wanderers of the earth, 
simple men who work and dream, 
heroes of a wealth-abounding coun- 
try which rarely has use for them. In 
spite of the saloons and gambling 
houses, the only diversions they know, 
these men often hope to put away a 
little pile, “to buy a couple of acres, 
a few pigs, rabbits, and chickens, in 
the hill country where land is cheap.” 

These men are like birds. They pitch 
their stake at a ranch for a month, 
earn fifty bucks, and move on. But 
they are not free. The cheap cafés 
and flashy women lure these migra- 
tory workers, lulling them into false 
momentary forgetfulness, making 
their dreams ever unattainable. Work, 
earn, and spend to forget—then work 
again. That is the dramatic theme for 
John Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. 

Is it difficult for men to become de- 
moralized in such a society? How can 
they help but think of simple utopias, 
where “we got our own lan’ and we can 
go to it?” 

The underlying reasons for this eco- 
nomic instability are not given, but 
to see the picture of it makes one con- 
demn the society which allows such 
conditions. Most of our economists and 
historians agree that unless we extend 
our democracy to economic equality, to 
prove to these men and to the remain- 
ing “...1/3 of a nation...” that 
democracy works, all our parchments 
of liberty will not prevent European 
blights from festering here. 

Regarding labor, one of the book’s 
bases, we see again the universal con- 
flict between the worker and his boss. 
Discrimination of Negro workers is 
blasted by the author when he por- 
trays the similarity in the utopian 
ideals of men. 

Perhaps not for John Steinbeck, but 
for literature in general the book Of 
Mice and Men is an innovation. We 
have no nineteenth century leisure, 
and although more people are reading 
books today than ever before, there is 
less time in which to read. Our very 
existence is raked out by the time- 
clock, and too many hours are spent 
in subways. Books that have the color, 
simplicity, and vividness of Of Mice 
and Men, and are as compact, will 
make best-sellers in the coming years. 

Truly, it takes “two hours to read 
and twenty years to forget” this book, 
but it is not easy to read in the sense 
that pulp stories are, for the characters 
speak for themselves, and they are 
simple people. It is as if the author 
merely brought them together to act 
upon each other, and so to pass on to 
the reader an extra-clear tale with fine 
dramatic sequence. 


Meyer Kreiner, 18, 
Abraham Lincoin H.S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Second Prize. 


A SOUTHERNER DISCOVERS THE 
SOUTH by Jonathan Daniels. Mac- 


; 
millan 


“The South is asleep.” No other be- 
lief could better express the idea which 
inspired the writing of A Southerner 
Discovers The South by Jonathan 
Daniels. For one of the few instances 
in the postbellum days of the South, 
we have been taken for more than a 
land of aristocrats, of palatial homes, 
of beautiful ladies, of hard-riding, 
hard-drinking, soft-spoken Southern 
gentlemen. Even though those charac- 
teristics of Civil War days have long 
since disappeared, they still remain 
symbolic of Dixie—partly as a result 
of the movies, partly because of lazy 
easy-going Southerners. Of late, we, 
Southerners, have been content to sit 
back and bask in the reflected glory of 
a previous century. But slowly as a 
person waking from a deep sleep, we 
are tossing and stretching, prior to 
waking. 

Taking the lead in that evolutionary 
change Mr. Daniels has minced no 
words and spared no facts in accurately 
depicting the potentialities and handi- 
caps of that drowsy section bounded 
by the Potomac and the Mississippi. 
Writing without any sentimental at- 
tractions, for he is a Southerner, the 
author tours the South and writes what 
he sees, hears, and what he suspects in 
clear, descriptive phrases. The tour 
cuts the heart of Dixieland and touches 
every section, the mountains of Ar- 
kansas, the marshes of Louisiana, the 
delta of Mississippi and the industrial 
sections of the Carolinas and Alabama. 
In turn, the author takes up the social 
problems of industry, of agriculture, 
of housing, of slums, of birth rates and 
most important, the mixing of the 
black and white races. The South is a 
government experimenter’s heaven 
and the success and failure of these 
experiments is shown in an unbiased 
fashion. In spite of deplorable condi- 
tions, the South has a most brilliant 
outlook. Although regarded by the ma- 
jorities as solely an agricultural sec- 
tion, the South has all the essentials 
to be a powerful manufacturing sec- 
tion. All of which is clearly revealed 
by the discovery of an astonished 
Southerner. 

For a clear conception of the prac- 
tical side of that part of the United 
States to which the Civil War acted as 
an excuse for being lazy, no better book 
could be read. For the Southerner, it 
shows us as others see us; for the 
Northerner it’shows his neighbor in a 
different light without all] the senti- 
mental setting. Discover the South 
yourself by reading A Southerner Dis- 
covers The South. 

Joe D. Smith, 16, 
Bolton H.S., 
Alexandria, La., 
Third Prize. 


(Additional Review on next page) 
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My Father 


(Concluded from page 30-E) 


most of the time, and the family 
seemed to have lost unity. I can re- 
member one night, though, shortly 
before Christmas. We had finished 
supper, and Dad was swathed in an 
enormous white apron, his shirt 
sleeves rolled up, washing the dishes 
while the rest of us wiped. Suddenly 
he started to sing out lustily, “Oh, 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” in a 
rough bass and all of us joined in. 
That song has never failed to bring 
forth a whole crowd of associations, 
Daddy bending over the sink, the 
feel of the wet towel in my hands, 
the darkness of the night outside, and 
the five of us singing away. The deep, 
almost fierce wrinkles in my father’s 
forehead seemed to have been re- 
lieved, and his expressi¢n was one of 
jollity. 

It was about this titne that it oc- 
curred to me that I could help my fa- 
ther. I was intent on making a doll- 
house out of an orange crate, and I 
had asked Granny to crochet a small 
rag rug for the living room. Evidently 
he had not known of this plan, for he 
came in with a piece of old rug that 
he had carefully measured to fit. I 
was overwhelmed, and miserable, 
forced to refuse it. He said simply, 
“Oh,” and left the room in defeated 
aquiescence, It was then that with a 
rush of terrible regret I realized how 
unnecessary my quick honesty had 
been; and how easy a matter it would 
have been to explain to Granny my 
intense desire to use the rug that 
Dad had made because I knew my 
doing so would help him. 

Dad is always helping people, al- 
though, ironically enough, one of his 
aversions is for reformers. “Carry 
your own weight first” is another of 
his philosophies. He is, however, a 
person who seems to attract confi- 
dences, both sad and happy. My 
brother and I used to besiege him at 
the front door every night as he came 
home from work, our tongues fairly 
leaping with all the trivialities of 
school, which simply had to be told 
him. Nor can I ever forget my 
brother’s stumping up the stairs one 
morning at three o’clock after a date, 
excitedly breezing into my mother’s 
and father’s room, waking up Dad 
to exclaim, “No kidding, she’s won- 
derful!” 

Sometimes I catch in myself a par- 
ticular feeling of well-being, and 
realize it is because Dad is home 
again from a business trip of a few 
days. I must depend on him greatly. 
All my memories and associations 
are rooted in him. Pictures of Dad 
float through my mind: Dad leaning 


back on his chair after finishing Sun- 


day dinner, talking about Sam 
Pepys; Dad explaining to me the 
theory of reducing the speed of the 
revolutions of wheels down in the 
shop; Dad, reading, his legs wound 
around the chair in an exaggerated 
fashion; Dad walking restlessly 
across the room, nervously twisting 
a shoot of hair on the back of his head 
as he discusses business. And I am 
frightened. Next year I will not be 
able to jam down the telephone, run 
into the living room, and kneeling, 
grab hold of his knees, as I did a few 
weeks ago, because I had been hurt. 
Next year he will no longer form a 
daily essence of my life; nor will he 
probably ever — again. If someone 
were to ask me to cite a turning point 
in my life I suppose I would have to 
say I have not yet come to one. One 
will come, I suppose, next year, when 
I go to college and have to depend 
on myself for the first time in my 
life. There will be no father—then. 








Book Reviews 
(Concluded from preceding page ) 


THE COMING VICTORY OF DEMOC. 
RACY by Thomas Mann. Knopf. 


Dr. Thomas Mann, Hitler’s gift to 
the New World, has managed, in the 
small space of his little volume The 
Coming Victory of Democracy, to 
breathe life into what was rapidly be- 
coming platitude, and make the case 
for freedom a vital, flaming issue. With 
70 pages of truly inspired writing, he 
has succeeded in denying the whole 
trend of those recent events which 
would seem to indicate that the cause 
of democracy is doomed. Any book— 
any author--that can accomplish this 
feat is worthy of our serious consid- 
eration in days such as these. 

Dr. Mann first dismisses the theory 
that history must eventually catch up 
with democracy and discard it. De- 
mocracy, as he sees it, is the ultimate 
realization of that ideal of freedom 
which is so deeply rooted in the very 
soul of man. And as such, it must in- 
evitably triumph over any rival form 
of social order which seeks to destroy 
this deep-felt ideal. 

That of course, says the author, is 
just what dictatorship does. It says 
that man, in himself, is of no value; 
it is only as one unit, in an aggregate, 
that he may achieve some usefulness. 
He is but a tool of the state, whose 
only worth lies insofar as he may fur- 
ther the ends of the state. Apart from 
this, he is completely useless. 

It is here, fighting this philosophy, 
that Dr. Mann surpasses even himself. 
To him, it is obvious that each of us, 
as members of the human race, not as 
the converts to a particular ideology, 
possess within ourselves that certain 
spark which entitles us to be regarded 
as an end in ourselves, not merely as 
a means to another’s ends. 





This idea, when reduced to its low. 
est terms, merely consists of a sincere 
belief in the “dignity of man.” And 
that is the principle underlying every- 
thing which Dr. Mann has to say, No 
doubt, there are many sophisticates’ 
who will laugh at the naivete of this, 
to them, worn out thought—the dig- 
nity of man—indeed! But even the 
most cynical among them will be sur- 
prised at the change of heart they 
will have after a thoughtful consid- 
eration of the book. At all costs, how- 
ever, we should all read it and see 
for ourselves. 

William Pollin, ’16, 
Abraham Lincoln HS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Honorable Mention. 











Remember 
(Concluded from page 28-E) 


found them, all we could do was pant 
along behind. The cows ready for 
milking, we pulled some carrots and 
went up in the hay mow hunting for 
eggs —once I dropped one — you 
promised not to tell. 

Of course you don’t remember, 
you’re just some part of those blue 
flags growing over the grave, but I 
remember. 

The road’s still there, the black 
berry vines grow even wilder, the 
picture on the fir tree is still scrawled 
with laughter and warm sunshine, 
the cut-off still smells musty from 
camp moss and scrubby cedars. You 
are still there, your favorite red flan- 
nel shirt, “tin pants” hitched up in 
the back by one suspender making 
your long legs bowed. 

All at once you were gone, I 
couldn’t touch you, but I can see and 
hear you as though you were stand- 
ing right here saying, “All right pal, 
I'll wait for you.” 








Poetry 


(Concluded from page 27-E) 
And then we talked for half an hour 


more 

Of economic problems, books, and 
war— 

And what Antoine is doing with the 
hair. 


Remember how suddenly we found 

That all our words and thoughts were 
caught inside, 

And how they stuffed our throats each 
time we tried 

To make the slightest semblance of a 
sound? 

And how the silence gave us both away 

By saying things we hadn’t dared to 
4 

Marjorie.Lederer, 17 

Julia Richmar H. S., New York City 

Teacher, Miss Catherine H. Jones 
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HAYM SALOMON 


First Prize, Radio Play 
By Mildred June Janusch, 16 


Edwin Denby High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Teacher, Miss Margueritte Shimmin 





Sound: (Music . . . Dvorak’s “New 
World Symphony”—Largo movement. 
Music up 10 seconds and carry under). 

NARRATOR: 

The United States has always been a 
haven 


For refugees of race, religion, politics. - 


‘Though once again the persecutors 
reign, 

We stand aloof with pity in our hearts— 

With pity for the victims in their suf- 
fering, 

With pity for oppressors in their crime. 
Sound: (Music up 2 seconds and un- 

der again.) 
NARRATOR: 

One hundred fifty years, the Puritans, 

The Pilgrims, Catholics, and Hugue- 
nots, 

The hunted, and the tortured, and op- 
pressed, 

Had builded from the wilderness, their 
homes 

And colonies. Then thirteen states laid 
plans 

To found a nation where men might 
be free. 

Because they long remembered all the 
cruel 

And bloody persecutions of their past, 

They carved from out the solid rock of 
justice, 

Their fundamental law—equality 

For all, protection of impartial law 

For men of every nation, creed, and 
race. 
Sound: (Music ... fade out gradu- 

ally under next four lines.) 
NARRATOR: 

In 1772, Haym Salomon, 

A persecuted Polish Jew, arrived 

In New York to try his fortune in that 
land 

Where he’d be free. And so at once he 
joined 

The Sons of Liberty, the radicals 

Who pledged to help the Rebel, Wash- 
ington. 
Sound: (Music under next 3 lines... 

fife playing “Yankee Doodle” fitfully 

. alternating with “God Save the 

King” .. . as though the player were 

experimenting with the new song.) 
NARRATOR: 

Let us imagine now a Rebel camp 

In August, 1776, just after 

The unsuccessful battle of Long Island. 
Sound: (Music of fife up 3 seconds 

with voices of soldiers talking ... carry 

music under 5 lines fading on @ sour 

note, as though the soldier were dis- 

gusted with his efforts.) 
SOLpDIER 1: 

It makes me sick to think about New 
York. 
SOLDIER 2: 
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Don’t talk about it. 

So.pier 3: 

Wish that I could quit 

SOLDIER 2: 

Deserting, son? 
SOLpIER 4: 
I wouldn’t blame the kid. 
Our guns are old, our-shoes are bad, 
the food 
Is worse. 

SOLDIER |: 

Huh, what d’ya mean by food? I ain’t 

Seen nothin’ I'd call food. 

SOLDIER 3: 

Well, how does Congress 
Plan to run this country afterwhile, 
If they can’t find the food to feed us 
now? 

SOLDIER 4: 

If you had read the “Federalist,” you’d 
know. 

SOLDIER 2: 

Tom Paine could tell you what it’s all 
about. 

And Hamilton... 

SOLDIER 4: 

No, Jefferson’s our man. 

SOLDIER 2: 

No matter who the man, the govern- 
ment 
Is ours. I'll sacrifice my all for that. 

SOLDIER 4: 

Suppose I’ll give ’em all that I’ve got, 
too. 

At least I want to leave a country to 

My kids, if not a home. 

SOLDIER 2: 

We'd better leave 
A country that is theirs.*For if they’ve 
got 
A country, they can always build a 
home. 

SOLDIER 3: 

That’s good! If they’ve got a country, 
they 
Can build a home. 

SoLpIer 1: 

If they’ve got a country 
They can build a home. 

Sound: (Mob .-. . toss the phrase 
about .. . till it trails off.) 

SOLDIER 4: 

Hey, look! Here comes O’Conner... 
running fast. 

Sound: (Footsteps running in... 
mob—greeting O’Conner ...ad lib... 
“What's your hurry?” “Any news?” 
etc.) 

O’CONNER: 

Oi’ve news fer yez. Jist listen now ... 

Sound: (Mob... “has Howe with- 
drawn?” “Did you find some stores?” 
Etc. Ad lib.) 

O’CONNER: 

New York... 

Sopier 1: 


Ah, it’s a shame we had to lose the 
town. 
Soprier 4: 

There’s other ports, and stores of grain 
and arms. 
O’CONNER: 

There better be, begorra . . 
ral’s 

Goin’ to burn New York. 
SOLDIER 2: 


. the Gin’- 


To burn New York?... 
SoLpIeEr 1: 
He can’t do that. ... 
SOLDIER 3: 
Our homes are in New York... 
SOLDIER 4: 
Why not burn down our homes? 
SOLDIER 1: 
It just ain’t right. 
SOLDIER 2: 
We'll have to if the General orders it. 
SoLpIer 3: 
Well, can’t we go to him? 
SOLDIER 4: 
Here comes the General now. 
SOLDIER 2: 
Haym Salomon 
Is with him too. 
O’CONNER: 
Haym Salomon? 
SOLDIER 2: Why, yes... 
He loans the gold to keep this war 
afloat. 
O’CONNER: 
Shure, Oi’ll bet he gits rich whilst we 
all foight 
And starve and die. ... 
SOLDIER 2: 
You think that he gets rich? 
That’s good. ... He hasn’t even charged 
us interest 
On the money that he’s loaned to us. 
O’CONNER: 
And jist why don’t he charge us inter- 
est now? 
SOLDIER 2: 
Because the new Confederacy’s his 
dream... . 
A dream of freedom. . 
wonder, question, 
Prove, believe, to think, to say,todo... 
To live. This freedom that we fight to 
win, 

Is more than just a tax on tea to him. 

His father, and our fathers, too, 
dreamed these, 

Our dreams, in fear—not daring to ex- 
press— 

Afraid to recognize their hopes. We'll 
change 

All that. We'll 
dreamers, too, 

And in this country, people will be free 

To build their dreams into reality. 
SOLDIER 4: 

O’Conner, here he comes. You talk to 
him. 
O’CONNER: 

Oi begs yer pardon, that Oi do, now, 
Gin’ral. 
WASHINGTON: 

O’Conner? Please excuse me, Salomon. 
O’CONNER: 

Now, Gin’ral Washington, Oi spake fer 
these, 

Yer men, straight out and honest, loike 
the soldier 

That Oi am. 


. . Freedom to 


honor dreams and 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 25-32 (English Section) are omitted. 





Sound: (Mob... agreement... .“He’s 
right, sir.” .. . “We’ve asked him to 
speak for us” ...“We all feel the same.” 

. . Etc.) 

O’CONNER: 

We've heard .. . jist rumor 
Understand ... about yer plan to burn 

New York. 

Now Gin’ral, we'll foight with yez, fer 
yez... 

Suffer, starve, and die. . .. But burnin’ 
down our homes 

Is hard. We foight fer homes, and 
if they’re gone... 

Sound: (Mob .. . “That’s true” 
... “Our homes mean a lot to us” 
... “Our families need homes.” ... 
Etc. Ad lib.) 

WASHINGTON: 

The plan’s just been considered. 

Nothing’s settled. 

But you object? 

O’CONNER: 

Yis, Sir. 

SOLDIER 4: 

We're soldiers, Sir, 
And we'll obey you if you or- 
der us. 

WASHINGTON: 

We had been undecided. I’m con- 
vinced. 

HayM: 

But General... 

WASHINGTON: 

Haym? 

HayM: 

Why not burn down our homes? 
I’m speaking for the Sons of Lib- 

erty. 

We all will burn our homes if you 
desire. 

WASHINGTON: 

I thank you, Haym; but here, in this 
new land, 

The people’s will forever must prevail; 

The people’s will, and not a general’s, 
lord’s, 

Or king’s. And this is called Democ- 
racy— 

For that these men will fight. 

Sound: (Mob... in agreement... 
under Soldiers 4 and 2.) 

SoLpIEr 4: 

Amen! 

SOLDIER 2: 


That’s right. 


O’CONNER: 

Come on, let’s give three cheers—the 
first 

For Gin’ral Washington—the next fer 
new 

America—the last one fer this war, 

To make it ours and free! 

Sound: (Men give three cheers... 
up and fade into mob noise of next 
scene ... voices of frightened women 
and children . . . angry voices of men 

. crackle of flames .. falling of tim- 
bers ... up and under lines.) 

Woman Il: 

Look! Another fire. 

MAN 3: 

I'd like to wring those Rebels’ necks, I 
would. 

MAN 2: . 

Well, don’t blame Washington. Those 
blasted Sons 
Of Liberty said they’d burn the town. 


MAN |: We ought to hang them all— 
the radicals! 
MAN 2: 
That’s what the British call the Gen- 
eral, too. 
Woman 2: 
(Off mike) Help .. . Beaver Street’s 
on fire ... Beaver Street... 
Sound: (Mob ...up strong... then 
fade into tramp of squad of soldiers 
aoe OD. oa 


“I’ve got the man for him—Salomon, arrested 
with the Sons of Liberty for trying to burn New 
York! ... Send for Salomon, Haym Salomon.” 


OFFICER: 

Haym Salomon, I arrest you in the 
name 

Of His Royal Majesty, the King of En- 
gland. 

Sound: (Tramp of soldiers’ feet ... 
up and fade into sound of the man’s 
footsteps . . . knock on door ... door 
opens.) 

CaPTAIN: 


‘Good morning, Cunningham. 


CUNNINGHAM: 
How are you, Captain? 
Johnson, bring some wine! 
Captain: So you have wine? 
CUNNINGHAM: 
Come now, you mean to say you 
haven’t heard. 
About the way I make this prison pay? 
CAPTAIN: 
I know. I’ve come to take a prisoner 
From your nefarious hands. 
Sound: (Both men laugh.) 
CUNNINGHAM: 
Well, if he ain’t 
Been here too long, he might be still 
alive. 
Sound: (Both men laugh.) 
CUNNINGHAM: 
Hey! Johnson, where’s that wine? 
CAPTAIN: 
The General heard 
That you have someone here who 
speaks a dozen 
Different languages. He wants him. If 
He don’t get someone to translate his 
orders 


To the stupid Hessians soon, they’ll aj] 
Pack up and go back home where they 
belong. 
CUNNINGHAM: 


I’ve got the man for him, Haym Salo. 
mon, 

Arrested with the Sons of Liberty 

For trying to burn New York! Hey, 
Johnson! You 


Go send for Salomon, Haym Salomon, 


Sound: (Music up 5 seconds and 
under narrator—Yankee Doodle 
—gay and defiant—flute and fife 
only.) 

NARRATOR: 

The prisons were the schools of 
Rebel thought— 

The lessons, principles we cherish 
still: 

The rights of man to life and lib- 
erty; 

Pursuit of happiness; consent of 
men 

Is all the power of any govern- 
ment. 

When Haym regained his freedom, 
he acted as 

Interpreter and gained the British 
trust; 

Persuaded Hessians to desert and 
join 

The Rebel troops; helped Rebels 
to escape 

From British prisons. 

Sound: (Music up 3 seconds— 
flute and fife joined by roll of 
drums; then steady marching 
tempo of flute, fife and drum un- 
der narrator.) 

NARRATOR: 

Repercussions of 

The news that dauntless Yankee Doo- 
dle marched 

Again behind his General, Washing- 
ton, 

Threw all suspected Rebels into jail— 

Among them Haym. But friends con- 
trived for his 

Escape to Philadelphia. He became 

The friend of Robert Morris, banker of 

The Revolution. Sometimes a single 
man 

Will see a need that many fail to note; 

And so George Washington appealed 
to Haym, 

When Congress, blinded by the selfish- 
ness 

Of individual states, refused to vote 

More money for the war. Haym loaned 
his all, 

Sound: (Music ... Kol Nidre... fade 
in very softly and carry.) 

NARRATOR: 

Then lent his name when Robert Mor- 
ris sent 

Abroad for more, because the nation 
had 

No unity, no recognition—hence 

No credit in the markets of the world. 
Sound: (Music ... up strong 5 sec- 

onds.) 

NARRATOR: 

(Over music) Yom Kippur! Sacred 
Jewish holiday! 

Sound: (Music ... up stronger ...5 
seconds . . . fade under horse gallop- 
ing up ... stop.) 
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MESSENGER: 

Fading as though calling out as he 

dismounts.) 

Hey, Missy, where is Mr. Salomon? 

LirtLe GIRL: 

Haym Salomon is in the synagogue. 
But it’s Yom Kippur, so you can’t go in. 

MESSENGER: 

My message cannot wait. (Fading) 

LarrLe GIRL: 

You can’t get in. 
(Fading) It’s almost time to blow the 

Shophar now. 

Sound: (Heavy doors creak open... 
music—chant of cantor... up and 
carry.) 

MESSENGER: 

And now to try to find Haym Salo- 
mon. ... 

Is that? .. . Yes, there he is. Haym Sal- 
omon! 

HayM: 

Sh-h-h. Will you wait for just one mo- 
ment please? 

MESSENGER: 

But I’ve a message from George Wash- 
ington. 

HayM: 

From Washington? Let me see it 
quickly. 

Sound: (Letter being opened as mu- 
sic continues ... pause . . .) 

HayM: 

(Shouting) Stop the service .. . stop 

...and listen, please! 

Sound: (Music stop... mob... ad 
lib surprise ... “Salomon has stopped 
the service” ... “he’s interrupted in 
our prayers”...“what’s happened?”... 

HayM: 

I've just received new word from 

Washington. 

He’s saying that our Revolution’s 
doomed. 

Sound: (Mob surprised ... ad lib.... 
“What's that?” . . . “Is Washington de- 
feated?” . . . “Another battle lost?”) 

Jacoss: It can’t be so. 

ROSENTHAL: We hope it isn’t so. 

MEDOzA: 

I've all my money tied up in this war. 

JACOBS: 

We have to win. Much more than gold’s 
at stake. 

HayM: 

The General hasn’t gold to feed and 
clothe 
And arm his men. 

JACOBS: 

Well, we could help him there. 

MEDoza: 

Why throw away good money after 
bad? 

Sound: (Mob ...ad lib... murmurs 
... for and against.) 

HayM: 

How better could we be investing it? 
What other country’s ever offered us 
The opportunity that we have here? 

ROSENTHAL: 

Haym’s right. In Russia, everything I 
owned— 

My wealth, position, home, the Tzar 
and his 

Mad Cossacks claimed; and killed my 
family too. 

The wounds inflicted then I carry still 


Upon my heart. 
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Mepoza: I lost my all in Spain. 

Haym: We've all had like experi- 
ence. 

Jacoss: Aye, Haym, 

We went together through those fear- 
ful days 

In Poland. 

Mepoza: All of us have known what 
Persecution is. 

HaymM: And now the time has come 
To free ourselves forever. Shall we 

try? 

Sound: (Mob ...ad lib... “Now’s 
the time” . . . “How much is needed?” 
-.. “There’s much in what Haym says” 
oo - bee.) 

JACOBS: 


Well, how much money are you giv--: 


ing, Haym? 

HayM: 

I'll give one hundred forty thousand, 
cash. 

JACOBS: 

Why, that must be your every shilling, 

Haym. 

Haym: It is. 

JACOBS: 

I'll do my share. Fifty thousand 
And a shipment of six hundred head 
of cattle. 

ROSENTHAL: 

I’ve silver, gold, and grain, and pew- 
ter. 

Sound: (Mob... . excitement—“A 
hundred here!” ... “Five hundred 
here”... “six hundred pounds in gold” 
... fade into music .. . Yankee Doodle 
... orchestration up 3 seconds and un- 
der narrator.) 

NARRATOR: 

Haym risked his life as gladly as his 
gold. 
Before the war was won, he served as 

Spy, 

Helped burn the British fleet. 

Sound: (Music . . . fade orchestra- 
tion into flute, fife and drum trio with 
intermittent firing of guns ...3 seconds 
and under next lines, delivered in stac- 
cato news-cast tempo.) 

Narrator: The tug of war! 

Sound: (Burst of gun fire ... roll of 
drums under.) 

NARRATOR: 

Ticonderoga! ... Trenton! ... Brandy- 

wine! . 

And Saratoga! 

Sound: (Intermittent firing dies and 
music of one flute up, playing dolefully 
in minor key.) 

Narrator: Despair at Valley Forge! 


Sound: (Firing continues.) 
NARRATOR: 
Then three more years of War.— 
Sound: (Firing and music up and 
out.) 
Narrator: Yorktown—Peace. 
Sound: (Music .. . fade in and under 
. . . Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” 
—Largo.) 
NARRATOR: 
The Rebels won at last. And sat them 
down 
In Constitutional Convention to form 
A government for these United States. 
Among the makers of the Constitution 
Were many patriots like Madison, 


With wealth in property, but little 
cash. 

Madison, the father of our Law, 

Our Constitution, frequently went 
hungry. 

Sound: (Music out .. . light laugh- 
ter... rattle of dishes . . . clinking of 
glasses .. . Etc.) 

MApISsoN: 

That’s what I call a dinner, Jackson. 
Thanks! 

JACKSON: 

*"Twould seem more common place if 
you were one 

Who ate more frequently, eh, Mad- 
ison? 

MADISON: 

I'm glad I don’t. There’s fun in nov- 
elty. 

JACKSON: 

Just now much have you in your 
pockets now? 
MADISON: 

Now let me see... 
paper, cards, 

And notes about the Constitution, see? 

And oh, of course, the pocket lining, 
too. 

JACKSON: 

Again the sovereign state, Virginia, 
fails 

To send you funds on which to live. 
Just how 

Do they expect you to attend to their 

Affairs at this Convention, if they let 

You starve to death. 

MADISON: 

Hah! I don’t know, don’t care. 

Well, what do Edmund Randoiph, Wil- 
son, 

Art St. Claire, and Jim Monroe, and 
all 

The rest of us poor fellows do? 
JacKson: You know. 

Mapison: I don’t. 

JACKSON: 

They see the banker, Salomon. 
MADISON: 

Haym Salomon, the money lender, eh? 
JACKSON: That’s right. 

Mapison: A money lender. ... 

Jackson: There he is, 

He’s sitting at the table in the corner. 
MADISON: 

I have to have a place to eat and sleep 

And write, I guess. I'll try my luck. 
Here goes. (Fading) 

Sound: (Sound of dishes and mur- 
mur of voices.) 

HayM: 

Ah, Mr. Madison. Sit down. Virginian, 
aren’t you? 

MADISON: 

Yes, thank you, Mr. Salomon... . You 
see... 

Harm: Yes, Mr. Madison? 

Mapison: Well, Sir ... you see... 

HayM: 

If I could help you any way? .. . Per- 
haps 

A little loan? 
do so. 

I know Virginia does not give you 
much. 

Mapison: I hate.to do this. 

Hay: That’s quite all right. 

Sound: (Pen scratching on paper.) 

(Concluded on page 42) 


some keys, some 


...I should be glad to 








ART SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


Bernard Sharp 
East Tech. H. 8. 
Cleveland, Ohto 


Dayton Art Institute 


Frances Landrum 
Arsenal Tech. H. 8., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Art Institute of Chicage 








Marry Gray 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) H. 8. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 





Flerence Stephenson 
Cass Tech. H. 8., 
Detroit, Mich. 

N. Y. School of Fine & 
Applied Arts 


[ oe  — 


Clarence Van Duzer 

West Tech. H. &., 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Cleveland School of 
Art 


Frank DeNinne 
Ambridge (Pa.) 
H 


Art Institute of 
Chicage 





Yukio Tashiro 
Santa Maria 
(Calif.) H. 8. 
California School of 
Design 





Helen E. White 
Arsenal Tech. H. 8., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Celambus School of 

Art 





Pearl Miller 
Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy 
Vesper George School 
of Art 








Lucille Jaffe 
Central H. S8., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The McDowell School 





David Davis 
East Tech. H. 8.., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland School of 


Art 





Heward Koeper 
Mont Pleasant H. 8., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Rhode Island School 
ef Design 









William Teason 
Northeast §r. H. S&., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Art 
Institute 





Ernest Ruppe 
East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Cleveland School of 
Art 





Reshella Simon 
Cass Tech. H. 8., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts 





Leona Wood 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. 8. 
Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design 


Irving Goodman Robert Bonfils 
Lafayette H. S., Northeast Sr. H. 8, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo, 
Pratt Institute Denver Art College 





/ 
Mout Pleasant H. &., 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 


Vesper George School 
of Art 


Frank Trapp 
Dormont H. 8., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carnegie Institute of 

Technology 


Emmet Eagan 





Becky Boyer 
Staples H. 8 
Westport, Conn. 

Moere Institute of Art, 
Science and Industry, 
Philadelphia 








Dean Ellis 
East H. 8.. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland School of 





Allan Kubach Art 
Sandusky (Ohio) 
H,. 8. 
Carnegie Institute of 
echnology 
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CATALOG OF PRIZE-WINNERS 
12th National High School Art Exhibition 


Presented by Scholastic at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, 


George Bellows Memorial 
Awards 


Oils 
1—First Prize, $50 — Alphonse 
Sirauskas, 18, Frankford H. S., 
ae Pa. Teacher; Mrs. 


2—Second Prize, $25—Dick Wil- 
liams, 17, Dormont (Pa.) H. S. 
E. Reed. 


cage 16, Topeka (Kan.) H. 
, Laura A. Hanley. 


ierebte Mention ($2.50) 


+Alvin L. Dailey, 18, . + ~ 
H. S., Richmond, Indiana. Teach- 
er, Miss E. Bide 

5—Hazel Harley, 17, Fairmont 
(Minn.) H. S. Teacher, w. 


é—Clarence Van Duzer; 18, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 

7—Ernest Cohen, 17, Chester 
EH. S., ee Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 


Thorn 

$_Deimar A. pemren. 16, Ta 
lor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburg 
Pa. Teacher, J. S. Fitzpatrick 


American Crayon Company 
Awards 


Pictorial 


§—First Prize, s70-_sioe Fieg, 
18, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, “Mary L. Davis. 

10—Second Prize, $25—Robert 
Bonfils, 17, Northeast Sr. H. S., 
Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Mabel 
A. Newitt. 

1l—Third Prize, $15 — Frances 
Adams, 18, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
= Mich. Teacher, Mary L. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


12—Sianley Mitruk, 16, Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, Il]. Teacher, Mr. 
Hackett. 


13—Nathan Roman. 14, Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, Ill. 
14—Frances Landram, 18, Ar- 
senal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 
- Ta Teason, 16, North- 
east Sr. Kansas City, Mo. 
a Miebel A. Newitt. 
16—J: fm, 13, P. S. 


J. Goodman, 16. 
Lafayette , Buffalo, N. Y 
Teacher, E. Weiffenbach. 
18—Danny Osyczka, 17, Herki- 
mer H. S., mer. N. Y. Teach- 
er, A. R. Mil 
atte “Eagen, 19, Mont 
Pleasant H. S., Schenectady, N. Y 
Teacher, Eleanor Harrison. 
20—Ruth Anne Lang, 17, Dor- 
mont (Pa.) H. S. Teacher. W E 


21—Frank ns Trapp. 16. Dor- 
mont (Pa.) H. S. 


Eldorado Master Drawing 
Pencil Awards 


22—First Prize, 2 Anthony 
Vaiksnoras, 20, ech. H. S., 
Cleveland, ohio 't Teacher w.J 
Buddenhagen 
23—Se: cond. Prize, $25 — Robert 
Bonfils. (See 10) 

24—Third Prize, $15—Florence 
Stephenson, 18, Cass Tech. H. S.. 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Ada 

itney 


Honorable Mention ($5.00) 


25—Bob Rives, 18, Aemhes 
sy, (Calif.) H..S. Teacher, L. M. 


26—Thoma s Guba, 17, Art In- 
Stitute of "Chicago. Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 6, 1939 


Teacher, Mr. R. Johnstone. 

Robert Hodgell. (See 3) 
28—Carl Hall, = East Detroit, 
East Detroit, Mich. Teach- 


H. S., 

er, Miss MeGilivray 
Dew, 16, 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


ames Edw: 
Oberlin H. S., 
Teacher, D. White 


Eldorado Special Award 


(Silver Cup Awarded to 
School Submitting Best Pen- 
cil Work) 

Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. Teacher, Mary 

L. Green. 


Higgins Memorial Pictorial 
Awards 


Division A—Colored Inks 


30—First Prize, $50 — Mariam 
Torosian, 17, Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Nina A. 
Fleming. 

31—Second Prize, $30 — Harry 
Asnerenes, 17, Weir H. S., Weir- 
—.. . Va. Teacher, J. R. Ha- 


Woo Third Prize, — Florence 
Stephenson. (See 24 


Honorable 
(Complete Set of Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks) 
33—Alfred Cote, oe New Bed- 
ford (Mass. — H. S. Teacher, 

H. Kenwo 

34— William Teason. (See 15) 

35—Leonard Robert Willette, 
17, Belleville (N. J.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Mr. Diehl. 

36—Dorsey Thome. 18, Albany 
(N. Y.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Max- 
well Fellowes. 

37—Joan Sullivan, 16, Villa 
Maria Academy, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Mother St. Jane. 

38—Stanley Fistick, 16, Mohawk 
(N. Y¥.) Central H. S. Teacher, 


P. F. Brittan 
39—William Lowe, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
er Ww. J. Buddenhagen. 
i gg Ol Grubb, 17, East 

Tech. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. J. Bach 

Tne — 17, East 
Tech. H. Cleveland, Ohio. 
et FE Sirauskas. (See 1) 


Division B—Black Inks 

43—First Prize, $25 — Maureen 
Love, 16, Sweetwater H. S.. Na- 
tional City. Calif. Teacher. Miss 
Haddock 

44—Second Prize, is Marte 
Bloom, 18, Morris H. y.c 
Teacher, Miss Lenz 

45—Third Prize, $10—Lois Irene 
Sterling, 18, Newburgh (N. Y.) 
Free Academy. Teacher, M. Irene 
McCord 


Honorable Mention 


(Complete Set of Higgins 
Colored Drawing Inks 
46—Emery S. fk. 18, Sa 
—s yp ~ A soa .) H. S. Teach- 

er, W. John 

47—Tom 7. ” Demerty. 17, St. 
Francis H. S., Lafayette, Ind. 
Teacher, Sister M. Rufinia. 

Hugh E. Kennedy, Lafay- 
ette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, 
E. Weiffenbach. 

Frances Eyman, 17, Pea- 
body H. S., ittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, — Jean Thoburn. 

50—Edward Losinsky, 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Spencerian Pen Drawing 
Awards 
Division A—Fine Line 
51—First Prize, $25 — Leonard 
Willett. (See 35) 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 1—May 21 


52—Second Prize, $15 — Al- 
phones. Sirauskas. (See 1) 

Third Prize, $10 — Leonard 

Balish 17, Evander Childs H. S., 

N. Y. C. Teacher, Miss F. Taylor. 


x. a M — 


th Spence by 
Cuptil wi — = art 
pler) 


em... Bonfils. (See 10) 

55—Fred S. Kauffman, 17, Tren- 
ton (N. J.) Central H. S. Teach- 
er, Mr. Siegfried. 


“— Stimak, 18, Bing 
hamton ( Y.) Centrai 
Teacher, Miss Holes mb. 
57—Maxwell Schwartz, 16, Far 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, 


cKissack, 
‘ec yy 2 Cleveland 
Ohio. Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 
59—Donald Fusia, 17, Seiment 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, H. E. W! 
60—James Scalese, 19, Oil City 
Sr. H. S., Oil City, Pa. Teacher, 
J. P. Townley. 
61—Robert ea bi 17, State 
College (Pa.) H tate Col- 
lege, Pa. Teacher, K. M. Royer. 
62—Ralph Creasman, 18, Hume- 
Fog H. S., Nashville, 
I Miss Adams. 
aylen C. Hansen, 17, West 
s., t Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, Cornelius Salisbury. 


Division B—Broad Edge 


64—First Prize, $25—Neil Koch, 
16, 2 (Ore.) H. S. Teacher, 
Miss Fishwood 

65—Second Prize, $15 — Carl 
Heyne, Wilkinsburg (Pa.) H. S&S. 
Teacher, C. F. Yetter. 

66—Third Prize, $10—Norman 
Langlois, New Bedford (Mass.) 
Voc. H. S. Teacher, Harold Ken- 
worthy. 


C. Howard Hunt Awards 


(For Prints Made from 
Linoleum Blocks) 


67—First Prize, 2" 4 
derson, 16, East ™ * 
Moines, Iowa. Teacher, H. ‘eae 

68—Second Prize, $20 — Anton 
Krutil, 17, West Tech. H. S., 
a Ohio. Teacher, P. V. 

en. 

69—Third Prize, $15—Louis Pol- 
lio, 17, Abraham Lincoln H. S.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Friend. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


Eee , Applegate, 17, Ly- 
man Hall Wallingford, 
Conn. Teacher, Doris M. Farr. 

7i—William Ditz, Jr., 17, Bay 
City (Mich.) Central H. S. Teach- 
er, V. Eicholtz. 

72—Charles R. Bowman, 18, 
Saginaw (Mich.) Eastern H. S. 
Teacher, K. Beierle. 

73—Charles F. Giertsen, Cen- 
tral H. S., St. Paul, Minn. Teach- 
er, Miss Stroble. 

74—Seiichi Motoki, 18, Broad- 
way H. S., Seattle, Wash. Teach- 
er, Hannah Jones. 


C. Howard Hunt Color Print 
Award 
Pees Prize, $10—Samuel 
. 18, Lafayette H.S., 
Sunnie N. Y¥. Teacher, E. Weif- 
fenbach. 


Tenn. 


Prints 
76—First Prize, $30—Morton D. 
Levin, 15, James Monroe H. S., 
Bronx, N. Y. C. Teacher, Max S. 
Wilkes. 
77—Second Prize, $20 — 


James 
R. Murdock, 17, West Tech. H. S., 


Gieeetens. Ohio. Teacher, P. V. 
1 


78—Third Prize, rene: 
Stephenson. (See 24 


Honorable senile ($2.50) 


79—Becky Boyer, 17, Staples 
H. S. Westport, Conn. Teacher, 
Lephe K. Holden. 

80—Margarette Cross, Arsena 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis. ina. 
Teacher, R. Craig. 

81--Joann Seubert, 17, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 

82—Paul Petrusky, 18, Edin- 
boro H. S., Edinboro, Pa. Teach- 
er, D. L. Ryder. 

83—Alphonse Sirauskas. (See 1) 


American Crayon Company 
Awards 


avartiins Art) 

84—First Prize, $50 — Charles 
Miller, 171. J. Sterling Morton 
H. S., Cicero, Ill. Teacher, C. 
Stevenson. 

85—Second Prize, $25 — Ernest 
Louie, 16, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Teacher, W. J. Bud- 

n en. 
86—Third Prize, $10—Sam Bos- 
co, 15, Connelley Voc. H. S., Pitts- 
= Pa. Teacher, Robert Ken- 
nedy. 


Honorable Mention 
(“Prang” Tempera Color Set) 
87—Marvin Schnell, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 

88—Albert Moldvay, 18, Connel- 
ley Voc. ‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. F. Sullivan. 

89—James Balmer, 16, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
J. Thoburn. 

90—Helen Vivian Jordan, 17, 
Wilkinsburg (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
C. F. Yetter. 


Decorative Design 


91—First Prize, $35 — Grace 
Breihof, 17, Villa Maria Acad- 
emy, Bronx. N. Y. C. Teacher, 
Mother St. Jane. 

$2—-Second Prize, $20 — Eileen 
Hickok, 16, Thom. Jefferson Sr. 
H. S San Antonio, Texas. 


Teacher, Ruby E. rt) ae 

93—Third Prize, Kenneth 
Thomas, 16, Taylor Allderdice 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. J. Fitzpatrick. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


94—Frances Zbinden, 18, Ens- 
ley H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 
Teacher, Caroline Dick. 

95—Marian Gault, 14, South- 
west H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Fl ira A. Wright. 

96—Vincent Caravella, 18, Wil- 
bur H. Lynch H. S., Amsterdam, 
N. ¥. Teacher, J. VanAernam. 

97—William Mitchell, 18, Shaw 
H. East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Marian Bright. 

98—June Williams, 15, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, J. Fitzpatrick. 


Textiles 
99—First Prize, $25 — Parfirio 
Navarro, 17, Jefferson Davis Sr. 
Houston, Tex. Teacher, 


othy Newman, Beaumont 
(Tex.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, B. B. 
Tannahill. 

101—Third Prize, $10—Florence 
Kutz, 16, St. Mary's Springs 
Academy, Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Teacher, Sister M. Agnessa. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
102—Wilma L. True, 20 Perkins 
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Institution, Wetton, Mass. 
—— Miss V. Col 


03—George Cisasen, 15, North- 
east Jr. H. S., Kansas 


City, Mo. 

Teacher, Mrs. Jenn 

- ws 2 ey sy “16, North- 
east Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

108 Annette Klein, 15, Cen- 
tral H. wg Omaha, Nebr. Teacher 
Miss M. Angood. 

106—Alfred gopetentos, Theo. 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Amsterdam, 
N. Y. Teacher, R. McWilliams. 

107—Winifred Berard, 16, West 
Tech. H. S., — Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ul 

a Seeman. 17, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

109—Hazel LaRue Erby, 16, 
Polytechnic Sr. H. S., Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Teacher, Mrs. Fritz. 

110—Clydine Smith, -% Poly- 
technic Sr. H. S., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

111—Redwood Davis, 17, Jeffer- 


son Davis H Houston, Tex. 
Teacher, Miss M. Hughes. 
Sculpture 


112—First Prize, $25 — James 
Scalese. ( 60) 

113—Second Prize, $15—Marian 
Graper, 17, Edg ewood H. S., 
ne. Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 


1d -Third Prize, $10—Evelyn 
Collins, 17, Lansing Central H. S., 
Lansing, Mich. eacher, L. 
Smith. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


115—Sylvester A. Williams, San 
Diege (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
S. Char 


; ies. 

116—Yukio Tashiro, 20, Santa 
| (Calif.) Union H. S. Teach- 
er, S. Breneiser. 

117—Austen Erickson, 18, Miller 
Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Eloise Ball. 

118—Albert Barna, 18, East 
Tech. H. S.° Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 

119—Jerry Caplan, 16, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, J. Fitzpatrick. 


Ceramics 


120—First Prize, $25—Jo Weav- 
er, 18, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, B. M. Neel. 

121—Second Prize, $1 
bert Ulrich, 18, Sandusky H. S., 
| Ohio. Teacher, Frank 


Smt Third Prize, $10 — Willys 
Zilles, Mt. Pleasant H S., Sche- 
nectady, N. “Teacher. Miss H. 
Meigher. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 


ee J. Storinsky, 18, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

eu an, A. Russell, 17, San- 

— = _ Sandusky, Ohio. 
Tene er, Frank Smith. 
- a he; Salkovitz, 17, Pea- 


bod on h, Pa. 
Teacher. B. M Nee ~ 
42 —Hobert ‘io 17, Pea- 
s., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
bot Paul Lunde, 17, West H: S., 
Madison, Wisc. Teacher, Lucille 
Shattuck. 


Jewelry 

128—First Prize, — Otto 
Woodward, 17, Cass feen. H. S., 
me Mich. Teacher, Greta 
ac 

129—Second Prize, $15—William 
Young, 18, South Hills H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Agnes 
Bittaker 


130— Thi Prize, — Ray 
mes. s 18, "South Hilis 3. Pitts- 
ur, 


H sail Mention ($2.50) 


131—Rudy Kauble, 17, Fuller- 
ton y Hode Union H. S. Teacher, 


don. 
Margaret Marcy, 16, Ful- 
a. (Calif.) Union s. 
a Wicks, 20, Millet 
Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Miss Tasker 
134—Ruth Aghersen, South 
Hills H. S., oS Pa. Teach- 


er, sonce 5 
135—Robert Harris, 19, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Metal Work 


136—First Prize, $25—Max Ros- 
enbloom, 18, Miller Voc. H. &., 


Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, M. 
Tasker 


137 Second Prize, $15—Walter 
Dieter, 18, Allegheny H. S., Pitts- 
bur; Pa. Teacher, Emma Ecke. 

1g Third ovine. cht 


Tuller 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Greta Pack. 


Honorable Mention ($2.50) 
139—Doris Bijelland, 18, Miller 
Voc. H. S., inneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Miss Tasker 
ee ag Jonneon, 17, Miller 
S., Minneapolis, Minn 
¥4i—Joan Kissinger, 20, Miller 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
§42—-Roy Niemi, 18, — Voc. 
H. S., Minneapolis, 
143—George wy 18, Lewis 
& Clark H. apopene. Wash. 
Teacher, a ‘Rut Large. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company Awards 


Project .I 
(Outdoor Fireplace) 


144—First Prize, oS — Bev 
DeMay, Jr. 16, John Harris H. S., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Mr. 
Cobaugh. 

145—Second Prize, $15—Donald 
Coughlin, 17, San Bernardino 
(Calif.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, H. S. 


146—Third Prize, $10 — Joseph 
John Taylor, 18, Camden Count 
Voc. School, Merchantville, N. 
Teacher, W. H. Stewart. 


Project II 
(Soap Box Derby Racer) 


147—First Prize, $25 — M45 J. 
Cululi, 16, Bethlehem Voc. H. S., 
Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, i 
Kehler. 

148—Second Prize, $15 — John 
H. Hoffnagle, William Penn H. S., 
eS, Pa. Teacher, J. S. 


149—Third Prize, $10—Carl F 
Bigley, 18, Allentown H. S.., 
lentown, Pa. Teacher, A. 1 . 
Ayres. 

Plaque Awarded Te: 
Bethlehem Voc. High School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
fer best selection of Drawings 
on the Derby Racer 
submitted in the Mechanical 
Drawing Division of the Awards. 
Teacher, L. B. Kehler 


Higgins Mechanical Drawing 
Awards 


Project 1 


(Weather Vane) 
150—First Prize, $25 — Gerald 
Monjeau, 16, New Bedford 
(Mass.) Voc. H. S. Teacher, 
Harold Kenworthy. 


Honorable Mention 
(Set of Higgins Drawing Inks) 


151—John Davis, 18, Camden 
County Voc. School, Merchant- 
ville, N. J. Teacher, W. H. 
Stewart. 

152—Charles F. Dickerman, 17, 
Camden County Voc. School, 
Merchantville, J. 

—— ere Merhulik, 17, East 
Tech. H. 5&., game Ohio. 
Teacher, P. L. Shere 

154—N. Dinienichi, ‘Bethlehem 
(Pa.) Vocational H. S. Teacher, 
L. B. Kehler. 

155—Martin Strelecki, Bethle- 
hem (Pa.) Industrial H. S. 


Project II 


(Knockdown Play House) 
156—First Prize, . o. — Louise 
Valliere, ilson Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. aS, M. E. 
Warner. 


Honorable Mention 


(Set of Higgins Drawing Inks) 
157—David E. P a ee Jeffer- 


sonville (Ind.) H 
158—R ” Williamson 


McAlarney, 
School, Delaware, Baiting 17, 
t 

Senior H. .. Reading. Pa. Teach- 
er, Felton L. Harlan 

i60—Joe S. Wolanin, 20, Senior 
H. S., Sharon, Pa. Teacher, E. N. 
Newton. 





161—Charles Baader, Upper 
Darby (Pa.) Sr. H. S. 


Numbers 162 to 385 comprise 
ebjects in Pictorial Arts which 
won places in the Exhibition, but 
were not awarded prizes. 


162—Julien Cagle, 17, Ensley 
H. S., Birmingham, Ala. Teacher, 
Caroline Dick. 

163—Alberta Watson, 15, Ensley 
H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 

164-165—Pear! Miller, 17, Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Free Academy. 
Teacher, C. F. Eastman. 
a aame Hansen, Palm Beach, 

a. 

167—Ralph ‘/. =~ 16, 

i Ss Peach 


(Idaho) er, _ 
Hollingshead. 
168—Carolyn Hawkins, 18, Bosse 


H. S., Evansville, Ind. Teacher, 
Grace L. Henke. 

169—Charles Cones, 18, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S.,  — oe Ind. 
Teacher, Sara 

170—Lucille V. eaten 16, Ar- 
senal Tech. H. In napolis, 
Ind. Teacher, E. Schildknecht. 

171—Gee Sen Wong, 19, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., “Indianapoiis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard 

ot Te “Adkins, 19, Morton 

S., Richmond, Ind. "Teacher, 

Elizabeth Bid good. 
lis-174-175—Robert O. Hodgell. 


) 
176—Marvin Davis, 17, 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Tesch: 
er, Mary L. Davis. 
a ae Jr., 17, 
Eastern Sr. H. S., Lansing, Mich. 


Teason. (See 15) 
180-181--Peney Smith, 17, Cen- 
tral H. S. Omaha, Nebraska. 
Teacher, Mary Angood. 

182—Daniel Ahern, 17, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, ee. we 
—— Miss Teppe 


iea_Btaniey 
185—Robert Idoine, 18 McKin- 
ley H. S., Canton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Bozman. 
mB 188—Dean Ellis, 18, East 
, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
i. $ " Collins. 
189-190—David Davis, 18, East 
Tech. H. S.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. L. Scherer. 
191—Eugene Grubb. (See 40) 
192—Horst Joost, 17, East Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
C. J. Bachtel. 
“2 a. Koplowitz, 21, East 
Tech. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ist “Ernest Ruppe, 18, East 
AL 5 aovemnd. Ohio. 
195-196—. Sony Smeraldi, 17, 
eveland, Ohio. 
igr—Anthoay Vaiksnoras, Jr. 
(See 22) 
198—Joann Seubert. (See 81) 
199—Walter L. Brown, 14, Sat- 
urday School of Dayton Art Insti- 
tute, Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Mar- 
tha Schauer. 
200—Paul Kirchmer, 17, Steele 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, J. S. 
Beekman. 


201—Allen Kubach, 18, Sandus- 
ky (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, F. Smith. 

202—Neil Koch. (See 64) 

203-—Frank pane. 19, Am- 
prtdge (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Ruth 


be 
204-205-206-207-208 — Frank 
Trapp. (See 21) 
209-210—Al phonse Sirauskas. 


(See 1) 
211—Richard Fiading, 16, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, J. Fi trick. 
212—Harvey Rosenberg, 17, 
T. Allderdice H. s., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, J. Dolla 
213—William Dailey. 17, Swiss- 
vale (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Beatrice 
Tomlinson. 
214—Bill - a 17, Wilkins- 
jaw Si was S. Teacher, Mr. 


Yette 

215—Carl Jennings, 16, ~~ 
lawn H. S., Birm Ala. 
Teacher, Jessica F: 

216—Annice Watkins, 7. ,Wood- 


Sr. H. S., b acher, 
Mrs. Ostran 

218—Geor. _ H , 19, Tucson 
Sr. H. S., 

19- D Rives. (See 25) 


221—Emery Slack. (See 46) 


. east Sr. H. 


222—John Zaragoza, 18, 
Bernardino H. S., — 
dino, Calif. Teacher, H . = 
erton. 

223—Yukio Dake, (See 1 

224-225- ar wy ‘ward Scollin, 
Danbury H. S., ie 
Teacher, Miss K 

227—Pearl Miller. ( 164) 

228—Warren Barwell, 17, 
Kinley H. S., Washington, D. 
Teacher, E. Sangstad. 

229-230—V. Conrad Divine, 
Jr. Saturday School of Art Insti. 
tute, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mr, 
Weiland. 

231—Thomas Guba. (See 26) 

232—Gilbert Kipnis, Art 
tute, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mr, 
Weiland. 

233—Virginia Klein, 16, Art In. 
stitute, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Miss 
Sverlugia. 
ee Mitruk. (See 

) 


236—-Harvey Spiegal, 17, Art In- 
stitute, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Mr. 
Hackett. 

237-238—Marion Storck, 16, Art 
Institute, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, 


Kenneth — 
argarette Cross, 11, 


239-240 
Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 
241—Frances Landram. (See 14) 
242—Joanne Shivey, 15, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Jackson. 
243—Helen White, 17, Arsenal 
Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. 
244—Gee Sen Wong. (See 171) 
245—Berniece Berger, 16, Em- 
merich Manual Train. H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss 


Denney. 

246—Phili rhe 4 Englund, 17, East 

Ss., oines, Iowa. Teacher, 
Harriet Macy. 

247—Vivian Beas 16, Inde- 

mdence (Kan.) H. S. Teacher, 

iss L. Old. 

248-249-250-251-252 — Robert 0. 
Hodgell. (See 3) 

253—Armando Carloni, 18, Mal- 
den H. S., Malden, Mass. Teacher, 
Helen Lyon. 

254—Jane Preston, 16, Edison 
Institute H. S., Dearborn, Mich, 
Teacher, G. Coe 

255—Michael Babla, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Lo = Mich. Teach- 
er, Nina Fiem 


i: 


a 


) 


Bs 


5 oe 


Be 


257-258-259-260—Lillian 
18, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

261-262—-Martin Doyle, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

— so. Fletcher, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Nina Fie 


ming. 

264-265-266—Peter ee 11, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mary L. "Davis. 

267 — eae Harrington, 11, 
Cass Tech. S., Detroit, Mich. 

« 268—Holiy Heels, 19, Cass Tech. 

H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Louise L. Green. 

269—W alter Ag Ally 19, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit 

270-271-272 — "Reshella Simons, 
i. Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 

213-214-275-276-277-218 — Flo- 
rence Stephenson. ( 24) 

9—Richard Wolf, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Nina Fleming. 

280—Carl Hall. (See 28) 

281—Josephine Miller, 18, East- 
ern Sr. H. S., Lansing, Mich. 
Teacher, Miss Holland. 

282 — Leo Mitchener, 15, W. 
French Jr. H. S., Lanes. Mich. 
Teacher, Dorothy Martin 

283—Lewis Reed, 16, 4, ek 


French Jr. H. S., 
som Kuzmanoff, 17, Chis- 
holm Sr s., Chishoim. * Minn. 
Teacher, Miss E. G. W 
285—Marion Davies, 15, West 
H. S., apolis, Minn. Teach- 
er, Hazel Moore. 
286—Janice Frasier, 17, West 


(See 10) 
291—William Teason. (See 15) 
292—Dale Trammell, 16, North- 
s City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newit t. 
293—Jim Lauber, 16, Maple- 
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346 - 
bridg: 


Teact 
348- 





7, Art In. 
cher, Mr. 


k, 16, Art 
Teacher 


Desow, 
it, Mich, 
18, Cass 
7, Cass 
Teach- 
ran, 17, 
. Mich. 
on, 17, 
Mich. 
eacher, 
s Tech. 


simons, 
etroit, 


Flo- 
_ Cass 
Teach- 
, East- 


' Mich. 


5, W. 
Mich. 


W alter 












wood Richmond Heights H. S., 
womlewood. Mo. Teacher, Mrs. 


. 24 ip — (See 180) 
295—W y, 19, Cam- 
den (N. J.) Academic H. S. Teach- 
er, Pedrick. 
996 — Rosemary Schmidt, 17, 
se. Teal cher S., fag 4 New Jer- 
er, Mrs. Ho; 
Br" Borees Thomas: (See 2) 
A ma 
299-300-301—Irving J. Goodman. 
17) 
(See tugh E. pg A (See 48) 
— . Muffoletto. 
o*) — Wesley Nunemaker, 18, 
Riverside H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Algire 
306 — Francis Shields, 18, Mo- 
hawk oF. bg —- School. 


Teacher, P rit 
307—Lois bene ‘Sterling. (See 


©) — earl Pre. 17, DeWitt 
Clinton H. S., N . Teacher, 
Mr. Wallace. 

309—Tessie Grano, 14, South Jr. 
H. S., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Teach- 
er, P. C. Parker. 

310—Raymond Brooks, 18, Olean 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Anna Ball. 

311-312- 313-314-315 —Emmett 
Eagen. (See 19) 

316-317 — Howard Koeper, 18, 
Mont Pleasant H. S.. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Teacher, Eleanor Har- 


318—Shurley Harris, 18, Syra- 
cuse . Y.) H. S. Teacher, C. 


Moses 

319 — Paul Jung, 20, Minot 
(N. D.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Miss 
McKenzie. 


320 — Jose h Skala, 18, John 
Adams . Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, “tone Probeck. 

oy 1-322-323—David Davis. (See 


324-325 — Edward Loomis, 18, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

326-327—William Lowe. (See 39) 
_—— Cliff Parks, 18, East 
Tech. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, . J. Bachtel. 
330-331-332—Ernest Ruppe. (See 


333-334—John Tobolski, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

335—Florence Rogee, 17, Steele 
H.S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, J. S. 
Beekman. 

336—Evelyn Vincent, 17, Stivers 
H.S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
M. Schauer. 

337—Janet L. wok. 17, Lake- 
ood <C (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 


zy 330 — Allen Kubach. (See 

— Sam Shaffer, 17, Tulsa 
(Oxia) Central H. S. Teacher, 
Lucile Adams. 


341-342 — Stephen Kaurich, 17, 
Aliquippa (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
Mr. J. Marchetti. 

3%43— Thelma Creech, 16, Am- 
bridge a.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, 
Ruth Trobe 


344—Antoinette 1 ee 17, 
Ambridge (Pa.) H. 

lg ee “Lig (See 203) 

346 — Marjorie a we 17, Am- 

bridge (Pa.) Sr. H 

347 — Mary AA ‘Brenner, 17, 
Gibson Sr. H. S., Butler, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Narcissa Corey 

348—Marion L. Costa, 15, Gib- 


350 — Charlotte Everstine, 13, 
Erment (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 


aft dy ae Patrick, 15, Dor- 
mont (Pa.) H. S. 
-353—Frank Trapp. (See 21) 
354—Dick Williams TSee 2) 
355— Anthony Camo, 18, Erie 
(Pa.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, J. 


Plavcan. 
356 — James Heintz, 16, Erie 
(Pa.) Tech. H H. S. 
357 — Kenneth. Johnston, 18, 
Greensburg (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
rs. Schoeph. 
358 — Katherine Lsabate 17, 
Greensburg (Pa.) H. S. 
359—Alphonse Sirauskas. (See 
h_Bonasorte, 17, T. 


Allderding eH s., 2 ae Pa. 


Teacher, r, J. |. Fitzpatric 
a (See 8) 
jt poe oe Goldman, 16, T. All- 
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derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
363—Th 


omas ll, T. All- 

derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
364—Albert Moldvay. (See 88) 
Henry Prezekop, 18, Con- 
nelley Voc. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. F. Sullivan. 
oseph A. Brocato, 19, Fifth 

Ave. H. s. a Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss M 


cKibben. 

367—Frances Carlick, 17, Pea- 
body H. S., eee, Pa. Teach- 
er, Jean Thobu 

368—Mildred Fiell 18, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

369—Jam es Harper, 17, Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

370 —Irene Jamarik, 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

371—Edward Losinsky. (See 50) 
vo C. Wentzel, 19, Pea- 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

373 — Erwin Clark, 16, North 
Dallas H. S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, 
Katherine Bradford. 

374—Sam Ingram, 17, San Jacin- 
to H. S., Houston, Tex. Teacher, 
T. W. Volck. 

375 — Darold Perkins, 17, San 
Jacinto H. S., Houston, Tex. 

376-377—Frank Bacher, 17, West 
H. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Teacher, C. Salisbury. 

378 — Bruce Moburg, Jr., 18, 
Ballard H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Florence Wilson. 

379 — Bethene Jones, 15, John 
Marshall Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Bernice Moore. 

380—Helen Amick, 17, Lewis & 
Clark 199 .. Spokane, Wash. 
Teacher, Lydia Goos. 

381-382—Bette Shaffer, 17, Mor- 
gantown H. S., Morgantown, 
W. Va. Teacher, Mrs. Waggoner. 

383—Harry Ameredes. (See 31) 

384—Tony Sellitti, 18, Central 
Weirton H. S., Weirton, W. Va. 
Teacher, J. R. Haworth. 

385—Lucille Timm, 18, Lincoln 
H. S., Milwaukee, Wisc. Teacher, 
R. J. Fullam. 


Numbers 386 te 460 com- 
prise objects in Pencil which 
won places in the Exhibition but 
were not awarded prizes. 


386—Jack K. Dalton, 18, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Sr. H. S. Teacher. Mrs 
Ostrander. 

387—Bob Rives. (See 25) 

388—Cecelia McInnis, 17, Star 
of the Sea Academy, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Teacher, Sister St. 
James. 

389—Becky Boyer. (See 79) 

390—Naomi Kalb, 17, McIntosh 
H. S., Auburn, Ind. Teacher, Ly- 
dia Sellers. 

391—Frances Landram. (See 14) 

392—Joanne Spivey, 15, Arsenal 


Tech. H. S., Indianapolis. Ind 
Teacher, E. Jasper. 
Tom J. merly. (See 47) 


394—Robert O. Hodgell. (See 3) 

395-396-397—Wee Lee Wong, 18, 
Fairhaven (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, 
L. E. Elliott. . 

398—Walter Pasieka, 15, New 
Bedford (Mass.) Voc. H. S. Teach- 
er, H. Kenworthy. 

399-400-401-402—-Peter Gilleran. 
(See 264) 

403—John Segal, 17, Cass Tech 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Ro- 
land Schuholz. 

404-405-406-407-408 — Florence 
Stephensen. (See 24) 

409— James Van Denberg, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

410—Armand Merizon, 18, Davis 
Tech. H. S., 
Teacher, Frank Wood. 

411—Robert Bonfils. (See 10) 

412-413-414 — William Teason 
(See 15) 

415—Rex Adams, 16, Maryville 
(Mo.) H. S. Teacher, Lois Halley. 

416—Max Adams, 18, Maryville 
(Mo.) H. S. 

417—Leonard Willette. (See 35) 

Par Wm. Coombs, 17, 

gt — (N. J.) H. S&S. 

Tone er, H. Derse. 

419 — Catherine Catanzaro, 17, 
Lafayette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Teacher, E. Weiffenbach. 


Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, C. J. Bachte 
Horst Joost. en 192) 
424—Cliff Parks. (See 
425-426—Bernard S (See 


Grand Rapids, Mich. - 


427—Anthony Smeraldi. (See 


195 

rmen Tringale, 15, cost 

Tech. H. ., Cleveland, Ohio 

Teacher, H. J. Reid. 
429— 


George, 17, West 
Tech. ait Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. n. 

430—Anto 


h. a Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. 
season Seubert. (See 
434—Clarence Van Duzer. (See 


6) 
435-436-437-438 — Lloyd Osten- 
dorf,, 17, Stivers H. .. Dayton, 
Ohio: Teacher, Miss M. Lucas. 
439—Ric ay a ~ 18, Lake- 
ag | (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 


ash. 
440-441—Frank Dininno. (See 


203) 

442—Dick Williams. (See 2) 

443—Michael Dusicsko, 19, Erie 
(Pa.) Tech. H. S. Teacher, Mr. 
Plavcan. 

444-445—James Heintz. (See 

446—Edward H. Jacobs, Jr., 16, 
Bok Voc. H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, S. J. Bro 

447-448- 7 os eAlphense Si- 
rauskas. (See 1) 

451—Peter Elash, 17, T. Allder- 
dice, Pittsburgh. Pa. Teacher, J. 
Fitzpatrick. 

452—Roy Jones, 16, Fifth Ave. 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher. 
Miss McKibben 

of Fifth Ave. 


ohn Perri, 
H. S., Pittsburgh, P. 

454 — Edward Gergerich. 16. 
Langley yl A. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, M. M. Stubler. 

455-456—Carl Heyne. (See 65) 

457—John Weaver, 18, Wilkins- 
burg (Pa.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mr. 
Yetter. 

458-459 — Billy Earnest, 18, 
Thom. Jefferson H. S., San An- 
tonio, Tex. Teacher, Ruby Du- 


osh. 
5 °160—Billie Garvin, 18, Thom. 
—— H. S., San- Antonio, 
‘ex 


Numbers 461 te 467 com- 
prise objects in Colored Inks 
which won places in the Exhi- 
bitien bat were sot awarded 
prizes. 
461—Stephen Dorsek, Jr., 16, 

Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Nina Fleming 
462—Peter aeperen. (See 264) 
463—Vera Habrecht, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 

er, Miss M. L. Davis. 
464—Conrad Moulton, 16, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Nina Flemin ing. 
465—June Buhler, 16, Villa Ma- 
ria Academ 4 . Teacher, 
Mother St. Jane. 
Anthony Vaiksnoras. (See 


) 
467—Harry Ameredes. (See 31) 


Numbers 468 te 490 comprise 
ebjects in Black Inks which won 
places im the Exhibition bat 
were not awarded prizes. 
468—Lucille Jaffe, 17, Central 

H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mrs. Verschaene. 
rthur M. Kraft, 17, 
Southwest H. S., "9 City, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Wr right 
470-47i—Leonard Willette. (See 


35) 
— S. Kauffman. (See 
473—Martin Bloom. (See 44) 


474—Paul Jung. (See 319) 
475—David Davis. (See 189) 
476—Louis Doerner, 15, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. J. Reid. 
477—Andrew Lipusz, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
478—Ernest Ruppe. (See 194) 
ye ihn Russo, 18, East Tech. 
H. Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
ol ; . “Bachtel. 
480-481—James Murdock. (See 
16, West 


) 
482—William Ward, 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 
Alice Ross, 17, Franklin 


483— 
H. S., Portland, Oregon. Teacher, 
Mary 5 Driscoll. 
Dorothy Mann, 
prion (Pa.) Sr. H. S. 
th Trobe. 


16, Am- 
Teacher, 


485—William Schutt, 17, Her- 
Industrial School. 
Teacher, J. L. Jenneman. 
486—Donald Fusia. (See 59) 
' See i) — Alphonse Sirauskas. 
“ts Dektor, 17, Fifth 
Ave. H.S ittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
Miss McKibben. 
“*490—Gaylen Hansen. (See 63) 


Numbers 491 to 531 comprise 
ebjects in Prints which wos 
places in the Exhibition but 
were not awarded prizes. 

491 — Charmian Carpenter, 16, 
Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, 
Mr. Gill. 


492 — Robert Ochotoreno, 18, 
Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, 
Mrs. Ostrander. 

Teg Meyers, 17, Lindsay 
(Calif.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Wil- 
liams. 

494 — Mary Oku, 16, Lindsay 
(Calif.) H. S. 

Yukio Tashiro. (See 116) 
496—-Becky Boyer. (See 79) 
497—Thomas Guba. (See 26) 
498—Hugh Wiley, 16, McIntosh 

H. S., Auburn, Ind. Teacher, Miss 
Sellers. 

499-500 — Jean Draper, 18, Ar- 
senal Tech. H. S., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Teacher, Sara Bard. 

501—Norma Lee Bottles, 17, Em- 
merich Manual Train. H. S., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mr. 
Yeager. 


502—Alma McKee, 17, Emme- 


rich Manual Train. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
503—Robert Hodgell. (See 3) 


oo Stephenson. (See 
505—Kenneth Buetow, 17, Cen- 
tral H. S., St. Paul, Minn. Teach- 
er, Miss E. Strobel. 
506—Arthur M. Kraft. (See 469) 
507—Morton D. Levin. (See 76) 
a — Samuel Muffoletto. (See 
509-510 — Harry Vecchio, 18, 
Newburgh (N. Y.) pree Academy. 
Teacher, Miss McCor 
511—Robert Idoine. “See 185) 
512—Dean Ellis. (See 186) 
513—Harry McDevitt, 18, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
514—Ernest Ruppe. (See 194) 
515—Chris Stephanoff, 17, East 
Tech. H. . leveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
516—William Ward. (See 482) 
517—Leonora Cetone, 17, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teach- 


er, Miss Weber. 
518—Nick Hlista, 16, Ascistéas 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Ruth Tr 
519—-Murray Stahi, 15, SS 
H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, 
Mary 'D. Hart 
520—Frank Tra p. (See 21) 
— — Alphonse Sirauskas 


( ) 

523—Milton Caldwell, 18, Car- 
rick H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss Miller. 

524—George Fabian, 17, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, J. Fitzpatrick. 

525 — Mary rgen, 16, Fifth 
Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss McKibben. 

526—Roy Jones. (See 452) 
ee — Seiichi Motoke. (See 

) 

529-530 — Daniel Reynolds, 19, 
Broadway H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Hannah Jones. 

531 — Ruth Force, 15, James 
Madison Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, I. Stark. 


Numbers 532 te 558 comprise 
ebjects in Advertising Art which 
won places in the Exhibition but 
were not awarded prizes. 

532 — Robert Barbee, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Mary L. Davis. 

533—Elsie Feig. (See 9) 

534—Peter Gilleran. (See 264) 

535 — Stephanie Pachocha, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Mary L. Davis. 

536—Florence Stephenson. (See 


24) 
537 — Albert Blatnik, 15, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, W. J. Buddenhagen. 
538—William Lowe. (See 39) 
539 — Edward Smith, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
540 — John Tobolski, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 








§41-542— Anthony Vaiksnoras. 
(See 22) 

543 — Elizabeth Kochmar, 18, 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Bernstein. 

544 — Robert Calmer, 18, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 

545—Ted Golas, 17, West Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

546—Irene Konecsni, 17, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
_— Van Duzer. (See 

548—William Ward. (See 482) 

549—Cleo Long, 17, Oakwood 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Weber. 

£50—Russell Chick, 15, De Vil- 
biss H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 
F. Biglow. 

551—Louise Novak, 15, Carrick 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Miller. 

552—Sam Bosco. (See 86) 

553—Jack Kemmler, 17, Con- 
nelley Voc. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. F. Sullivan. 


554—Henry Prezekop. (See 365) 


555—Dominich Vacca, 17, Con- 
nelley Voc. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


556—Robert Wells, 18, Connelley 
Voc. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa 

557—Edward Losinsky. (See 50) 

558—Karl Fujimoto, 18, Garfield 
H. S., Seattle, 
Mrs. Stevens. 


Wash. Teacher, 


Numbers 559 te 610 comprise 
ebjects in Design which won 
places in the Exhibition but were 
mot awarded prizes. 


559 — Helen Ruth Nipper, 16, 
Ensley H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 
Teacher, Caroline Dick. 

560—Earline McKenzie, 16, Tuc- 
son (Ariz.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 
Ceeenene, 

— Nancy Hale, 14, Chico 
( Cait. ) H. S. Teacher, Miss Stans- 
bury. 

562—Leo Estrelle, 16, San Ber- 
nardino (Calif.) H. S. Teacher, 
Hester Leaverton. 

563—Lucille Brown, 16, Emme- 
rich Manual Train. H. S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teacher, Miss Den- 
ney. 

564—Harry Smith, 15, Emmerich 
— Train. H. S., Indianapolis, 
n 

565—Shirley Swotte, 15, Emme- 
rich ManuaFTrain S., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Teachers Mr. Yeager. 

566—Mildred Wundram, 15, Em- 
merich Manual Train. H. Ss. In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

567—Richard Oglesby, 17, Lab- 
oratory H. S., Terre Haute, Ind 
Teacher, Mrs. Megenhardat. 

568 — Margaret McConnell, 16, 
ae mce | em ) H.S. Teach- 

iss L. Old 

“"s69— Walter Pasieka. (See 398) 

570—Marc R. Poirier, 16, New 
Bedford (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, H. 


a ey 
larvin Davis, 17, Cass 
" , Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Louise L. Green. 
372—Florence Stephenson. (See 


573—Ella Mae Buck, 14, Junior 
H. S., Independence, Mo. Teacher, 
Miss Preston. 
574—Dale Trammell. (See 292) 
575—Eleanor Vaughn, 16, North- 
east Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 
576 — Herbert Kohl, 16, South 
H. S., Gua. oe. Teacher, 
J.S. Shively. 
577—Irene Dusenberry, 17, Cam- 
den Academic H. S., Camden, 
a Jersey. Teacher, Lyola Ped- 
cick. 
578—Vincent Caravella, 18, Wil- 
bur Lynch Sr. H. S., Amsterdam, 
N. Y. Teacher, John Van Aernam. 
579—Anna Marie Drutzu. 16, 
Villa Maria yz» x a. &. 
Teacher, Mother St. 
Evelyn Grimald, 15, Villa 
Maria yee emy, N. Y. C. 
581—Salvatore , 2 16, La- 
fayette H. S., Buffalo, New York. 
Teacher, E. Weiffenbach. 
582—Virginia Frank, 
Maria Academy, N. Ls 
583—Howard Koe 


. (See 316) 
584—Faustine M. 


, 17, Syra- 


cuse, (N. Y.) Central H. S. 
Teacher, Marion Leiger. 

585 — Dorothy Raymond, 15, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Central H. S. 

586—Louis Doerner, 15, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. Reid. 

587- 588—Elizabeth Kochman, 18, 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Bernstein. 

589—Florence Kalovsky, 17, 
Glenville H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Bernstein. 

590—Marge Poloszy, West Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
P. V. Ulen. 

591—Joann Seubert. (See 81) 

592—Betty Bayley, 17, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teach- 
er, Miss Weber. 

593—Louise Clement, 17, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 


594—Mary Dunwoodis, 18, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 

595—Shirley a 18, 
Oakwood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 

596—Patricia Mansur, 17, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio. 

597—Gail Cheoalley, 17, Stivers 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Schauer. 

598—Dorothy Breyfogle, 16, Lib- 
erty H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teach- 
er, M. D. Hart. 


599—Marie Clay, 15, Liberty 
H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600—Wilma Reith, 18, T. Alider- 
dice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, J. Fitzpatrick. 

601—James Cancilla, 16, Carrick 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Miller. 

602—Thomas Beck, 15, Connel- 
ley Voc. H. S.., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. F. Sullivan. 

603—Anthony Polito, 15, Con- 
nelley Voc. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, R. S. Kennedy 

604—Robert , Surdick, 15, Con- 
nelley Voc. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, D. F. Sullivan. 

605—Henry Abraham, 16, Fifth 
Ave. H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss McKibben. 

606—Anulda Chaiken, Bi. Fifth 
Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh, 

607—Irene Kazmierski, 18, Fifth 
Ave. H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Miss McKibben. 

608—James Malcolm, 15, Lang- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, M. M. Stubler. 

609—Trillis Kelsey, 16, Cedar 
City (Utah) H. S. Teacher, Mary 


tow. 
610—Utah Urie, 18, Cedar City 
H. S., Utah. 


Numbers 611 te 627 comprise 
ebjects in Textiles which won 
places in the Exhibition but were 
not awarded prizes. 


611—Jas : Pace, 17, Northeast 
Sr. H.S., sas City, Mo. Teach- 
er, Mabel Newitt. 

612—Erma Coleman, 16, North- 
east Sr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

613—Jean Mansfield, . North- 
east Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mrs. Jennett. 

614—George Wood, 16, North- 
east Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

615—Jean Short, 17, Central 
H. S., Omaha, Nebraska. Teacher, 
Mary Angood. 
: 61¢—Irving J. Goodman. (See 


7) 
617—Angelina Magro, 14, Paul 
Hoffman Jr. H. S., Bronx, N. Y. 
Teacher, Margaret O’Brien. 
618—Elizabeth Baranuk, 17, 
West Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 
619—Winifred Berard. (See 
19, West 


107) 
620—Grace Dubelli, 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
621—Ida Lawrence, West Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
622—Patricia Nichols, 16, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
623—Eileen Rossman. (See 108) 
624—Yolanda Toth, 17, West 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
625—Margaret Engle, 16, Berlin 
Brothers Valley School, Berlin, 
Pa. Teacher, Mr. Trapp 
a Covert, 17, Brack- 
enridge H. gatente, Tex. 
Teacher, Sas Scho! 
627—Fiorence mus "(See 101) 


633—James Van 
409) 


Numbers 628 te 656 comprise 
ebjects in Sculpture which won 
places in the Exhibition but were 
met awarded prizes. 


eatin Tashiro. (See 
630—Hubert Brewington, 14, 
Burris School, Muncie, Ind. 
Teacher, Lucia Mysch. 

631—Violet Adkins, 19, Morton 
H. S., Richmond, Ind. Teacher, 


Elizabeth Bidg 
632—Robert Hodgell. (See 3) 
enberg. (See 


634— Marjorie Andrusko, 16, 
Miller Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss Ball. 
on Jensen, 20. 
Voc. H. S., Minneapolis. Minn 
636—Anthony Cohill, 17, Clay- 
ton (Mo.) H. S. Teacher, Miss 
Schuster. 
637—Kedric Lynch, 17, Clayton 
(Mo.) H. S. 
638—William Teason. (See 15) 
639—William Highduckeck, 18, 
Norwin H. S., Irwin, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. Edwards. 
640—Eugene Suto, 18, West- 
mont-Upper-Yoder H. S., Johns- 
town, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. Rose. 
641-642—James Scalese. (See 


112). 
643—Jean Foster, 17, Dormont 
(Pa.) H. S. Teacher, W. E. Reed. 
644—Frank Trapp. (See 21) 
645-646—Dick Williams. (See 2) 
647—Rosalie er, 16, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, J. Fitzpatrick. 
648—Ruth A. Jenkins, 16, T. 
Aliderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
649—Lee Miller, 15, T. Allder- 


651—S. Rosenthal, 17, Fifth Ave. 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss McKibben. 

652-653—A. Gino Lazzery, 19, 
Fifth Ave. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

654—Dorothy Smith, 18, Pea- 
tp H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 

i Thoburn. 

© 955-—Do lores Spaven, 19, Pea- 

body s., "Se pape Pa. Teach- 


ws ty “Suico, 15, John 
Marshall Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Bernice Moore. 


Numbers 657 to 699 comprise 
ebjects in Ceramics which won 
places in the Exhibition but were 
net awarded prizes. 


657—Beth Barton, 17, Fullerton 
(Calif.) oe H. S. Teacher, 


Ma 

$38 Dan Larsen, 16, Fullerton 
(Calif.) Union H. S. 

659—Rose Marie Leimer, 18, 
Fullerton (Calif.) Union H. S. 

660—Mildred Phoenix, 18, Ful- 
lerton (Calif.) Union H. S. 

661—Irving Clark, 15, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy. Teacher, 
Nellie Loring. 

662-663-664—Ruth Crowell, 16, 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. 

665—Barbara Hankey, 17, Lab- 
oratory School, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Teacher, Mrs. Meghenhardat. 

666—Haldon Haywood, 17, Lab- 
oratory School, Terre Haute, Ind. 

667—Charles T. Bennett, 17, 
Jackson (Mich.) H. S. Teacher, 
Helen Pett. 

ene Jackson, 18, Jack- 
son (Mich.) H. S. 

669—Clyde Ketelsen, 20, Central 
H. S., Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Miss 
M. Angood. 

670—Albert Barna. (See 118) 

671—Albert Blatnik. (See 537) 

672-673—Horst Joost. (See 192) 

674-675-676-677 — Edward Loo- 
mis (see 324). 

678—Ernest Louie. (See 85) 

679—Charles Pignolet, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

680—Ernest Ruppe. (See 194) 

681—Ha: Singleton, 18, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

682-683-684—-Napoleon Wilson, 
Rs Tech. H. S., Cleveland, 

oO. 


685—James Wright, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., eS Ohio. 

686—Mary ussell, 17, 
Sandusky Yonioy 1 H. ® Teacher, 
Frank Smith. 


689-690-691 — H 
(See 121) crbens 


692—Edwin Beaver, Hershey 
i. ) | pa School. Teacher 


2 
‘CaS hanes Botinger, 13, Ban 
shey Gs) Industrial Schoo! 
694—-Sall Tee. 


687-688 
Ulrich. 


y Beckstein, 15, 
ty oP ‘Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach. . 
soe. 


es Bobby. 1 16, Peabody 


ohnson, 15, Pea- 
a ee h Pittebureh, Pa. Pea- 
° n Owski, 18, 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
698—Anne Schein, 16, Peabody 
H. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
699—Ro 17, Pea- 


“*§95-—Jam 
H. S., Pittsb 
poo Dallas 


bert Sweger, 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nambers 700 te 764 co prise 
ebjects in Jewelry a wea 
places in the Exhibition but were 
mot awarded prizes. 


700—Carol Bomis, 17, 
(Calif.) Union H. s. yn 
a7 | oe fring) 
ean Craddock, 17, Fuller- 
ton (Calif.) Union H. §. e 
a = rf ° 
—Robert Delop, 16, - 
ton = =) Union fis — 
04—-Stanle Fis iB Pile 
lerton (Calif.) Uni 
pendants). on H. S. (2 
05—Norman Holve, 17, F 
ton (Calif.) Union H. S. (ails 
“r706-—Lois J 
is Journigan, 17, Fuller- 
= As Union i. Ss. etwas 
'07—Rudy Kauble, 17, Full 
(Calif.) Union H. S. (pendant 
708—Margaret Marcy, P Ful- 
lerton (Calif.) Union H. (pin). 
709—Betty Lou Porter, ia Ful- 
— (Calif.) Union H. S. (pin). 
‘iT Curtis, 16, Kewanee 
baa H. S. Teacher, Miss D. Gib- 


(pin). 
sont Harold Felten, 17, Kewa- 
nee (Ill.) H. S. (pin). : 
712—Lawrence Lumetta, 19, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta Pack (clip). 
713-714 — Audrey Nicolai, 11, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
(necklace & bracelet). 
th 2 ee Ring, 17, Cass 
ec troit, Mich. 
& bracelet). = 
Miller Voce. 


717—Roy Niemi, 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teach- 
er, Miss Tasker (brooch). 

718—William Scheel, Miller 
Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(bracelet) . 

719—Andrew Vanta, 19, 
wood (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, <7 
abeth Barkley (cross). 

 —"raaneae Loomis. (See 324) 


Wilson. (See 
682) (ring). 


722—Eugene Bennett, 17, & 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, ay J Koenig + ahe 

723— Berg, 17, — 
dice H. S., "Pittsburgh, Pa. (ri 

724—Mattie Crittenden, 17, 7. 
Alliderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(rin 
725 Alina Ladley, 17, T. Alk 
—- H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(78 Milton Mallinger, 17, T. 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(clip). 

727—Amelia Salem, 16, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(clip). 

728—Lila Shilladay, 17, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(ring). 

729—Howard Skelton, 18,. T. 
Aliderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(clip). 

730—Albert Spernak, 16, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(clip). 

731—Francis Walker, 18, T. All- 
derdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
16, T. 


(clip). 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(rin: 
72 Dy apoleon 


732—Norma Steinberg, 
Allderdice H. S., 
(bracelet). 

733—James Toner, 18, T. Alider- 
dice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (ring). 

734—Marian Canter, 17, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 

, Anna Woodside (ring). 

735-736 — Robert Colbert, 17, 
Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(2 rings). 

737-738—Lawrence Fitzgerald, 


SCHOLASTIC 





Alider- 

(ring). 
Schen- 
Teach- 
). 


srt, 17, 


gh, Pa. 
zgerald, 


sTIC 


Schenley H. S., Pittsburgh, 
18, Pa, & pendant). 
er = nom ag ay (pin), 
— ur, a in 
wpe S Kicsinski’ 
Ss. — Pa 
toracelet) 


“1 — illiam Roberts, 17, 
yd S., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


(18) serie Ross, 18, Seaniey 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (pin). 
1 ane Townsend, ie, Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (pin). 
44—Jack Wallace, 17, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (bracelet). 
745— Regina Abbott, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Agnes ’Bittaker (bracelet). 
a a King, 17, South 
s., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a. t). 

Oa 748-749-750—Anthony Klip- 
sic, 19, South Hills H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, A. Bittaker 
(4 bracelets) . 

%5l1—Herbert Korns, 18, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Chair s3—Robert Harris, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(brooch & ring). 

754-755-756 — James Lockhart, 
17, —s  ¥- H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. a ndant, ring). 
as Belde Ricco, 18, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. (pen- 


dant). 
758—Geraldine Rust, 16, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsurgh, Pa. (pin). 


eitiey Ht! 


—Marcella Strutzel, 16, 
(necklace) . 
760-761 — James Walker, 17, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(pendant & ring). 
762-763—William Young. 
—Eugene Gaumond, 17, 
Lewis & Clark H. S., Spokane, 
(ring) . 
Numbers 765 te 790 comprise 
won places in the Exhibition but 
were not awarded prizes. 


159 
South Hills H. S., Pittsurgh, Pa. 
South Hills H. S., 
‘See 
129) (2 rings). 
164 
Wash. Teacher, Mrs. Large 
ebjects in Metal Work which 
765-766—Lester Ayoub, 17, Cass 


Tech. H. S., ea Mich. Teach- 
er, Greta Pac 

767 — Franklin Burnham, 16, 
Cass Tech. H. S., ——. Mich. 
Teacher, Louise L 

er a Irigy 17, Cass 
Tech. S., Detroit, Mich. 

169—John Jones, 17, Cass Tech. 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Greta Pack. 

a | McGregor, 17, Cass 
Tech. S., Detroit, Mich 

i Sate Miller, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. 

772—Newson Shewitz, 17, Cass 
Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Louise L. Green 

es h Graham, 17, East 

, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sates 1H. W. Hunsicker. 

774-775 — Felix Juchnick, 17, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. L. Scherer. 

776—Albert Kolesar, 17, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 
-— Koplowitz. (See 

778—Edward Loomis. (See 324) 

779—Michael C. Scaparrotti, 19, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 

780—Harry Singleton. (See 681) 

781—William inko, 16, East 
Tech. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. L. Scherer. 

782—Chris Stephanoff. (See 515) 

7 nge incent, 18, East 
Tech. H. .. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, H. W. Hunsicker. 

784—Napoleon Wilson. (See 


682) 

785-786-787 — Regina Abbott. 
(See 745) 

788—Baldo DeRicco. (See 757) 

789—Matilda Kiefer, 18, South 
Hills H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er, Agnes Bittaker. 

790—Joseph Nuxon, 18, Schen- 
ley H. S.., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
er. Anna Woodside. 


Strathmore Supplementary 
Awards 


Winners of First Prizes— 


(Higgins Black Ink) Maureen 
Love. (See 43) 


‘ See 30) Ink) Mariam Torosian. 

(Spencerian See-Gne) Leonard 
Willette. (See 35 
(Pencil) Anthony Vaiksnoras. 
(See 22) 

(Spencerian Pen-broad) Neil 
Koch. (See 64) 

(Dixon peochenical | eed 
John J. Cululi. (See 147) 

(Higgins Mechanical peewing) 
Gerald Monjeau. (See 1 

(Hunt Block Prints) } — G. 
Muffoletto. (See 75) 


Winners of Second Prize— 


(Pencil) Robert Bonfils. (See 10) 

(Spencerian Pen-fine) Alphonse 
Sirauskas. (See 1) 

(Spencerian Pen-broad) Carl 
Heyne. (See 65) 

(Hunt Block Prints) 
Krutil. (See 68) 
ene Robert Ponfils. (See 


Anton 


Winners of Third Prize— 
$5.00 


(Spencerian Pen-broad) 
man Langlois. (See 66) 
(Dixon Mechanical 
Carl Bigley. (See 149) 
(Dixon Mechanical Drawing) 
Joseph John Taylor. (See 146) 
* (Higgins Black Ink) Lois Irene 
Sterling. (See 45) 


Nor- 


Drawing) 


Honorable Mention 
(Strathmore Sketch Block) 


(Pencil) Bob Rives. (See 25) 
(Black Ink) Emery S. Slack. 
(See ) 
(Pencil) Thomas Guba. (See 26) 
ae Ink) Alfred Cote. (See 
) 


(Spencerian Pen) Robert Bon- 
fils. (See 10 

(Colored Ink) Leonard R. Wil- 
lette. (See 35} 

(Colored Ink) Dorsey Thomas 


(See 36) 
(Black Ink) Hugh E. Kennedy 
(See 48) 


(Spencerian Te Maxwell 
Schwartz. (See 5 

-— Prenk Trapp. (See 

gr yh Ink) Alphonse Siraus- 
kas. (See 1) 

(Spencerian Pen) Donald Fusia. 
(See 59) 

(Spencerian Pen) Ralph Creas- 
man. ( 62) 

(Higgins Mech. Drawing) Ray- 
mond Hollinger. (See 159) 

(Higgins Mechanical Drawing) 
N. DiMenichi. (See 154) 

(Higgins Mechanical Drawing) 
Martin Strelecki. (See 155) 

(Higgins Mechanical Drawing) 


-Charles Dickerman. (See 152) 


(Higgins Colored Inks) Stanley 
Fistick. (See 38) 
(Spencerian Fine Point) Ver- 
non McKissack. (See 58) 
(Higgins —— Inks) 
Eyman. (See 4 
(Pictorial) William Teason. 
(See 15) 
(Pictorial) 
(See 20) 
(Spencerian Fine Point) George 
Stimak. (See 56) 
Meenas Nathan Roman. (See 
) 


Frances 


Ruth Anne Lang. 


(Pictorial) 


Denny 
(See 18) 


Osyczka 


American Crayon Co. Old 
Faithful Supplementary 
Awards 


($5.00) 


(Honorable Mention) Irving J. 
Goodman. (See 17) 
(Advt. Art) Ernest Louie. 


85) 
(Advt. 
86) 


(See 


Art) Sam Bosco. (See 


Winner of Bermingham & 
Prosser Supplementary 


Award 


(Howard Hunt Print) William 
Ditz, Jr. (See 71) 





HIGGINS brings you 


a new stopper for your 


greater convenience 


PATENT PENDING 
This improved quill stopper 


has been adopted for the famous 


Higgins Dr Drawing Ink desk I bottle to add to its convenience and 
safety. Its several new features are as follows: 
1 Shoulder ridges make stopper easy to grip for turning to remove 


from bottle neck and prevent rolling when stopper is placed » 


on a sloping drawing table. 


2 Stopper is weighted so it always rests with point of quill up. 
3 Flat side on steeple provides a thumb rest which is so arranged 
that open face of quill is always uppermost when thumb is 


upon it, thus guarding against spilling. 


MAY 6, 1939 


4 Quills are genuine feather quills which will not splinter or break 
and are just right to take up enough ink for one filling of rul- 


ing pen. 


5 Large cork makes possible bottle neck wide enough to admit 


freely lettering pen or brush. 


New stoppers and empty bottles may be purchased from your 
Artists Supplies Store or Stationer 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. - 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Haym Salomon 


(Concluded from page 35) 


HayM: 

My bank will honor this. Is it enough? 
MapIson: 

Enough and more! It’s generous! But 
first 

Your terms. It may be that I cannot 
et 
Haym: No terms. 
Mapison: But interest? 
Haym: None. 
Mapison: But ...surely... 
HayM: 

I’m sure that those in whom we place 
our trust 

To plan a government that’s just to all 





Will faithfully repay a trifling loan. 
MapIson: 

I really don’t know how to thank you, 
Mister Salomon. 
HayM: 

If you will form a government 

To keep my people free, accepting 
them 

As citizens, in all equality, 

Then, Madison, beyond a doubt, 

You will have paid me more than 
thanks or gold. 
Sound: (Music ... Kol Nidre...up 

10 seconds and under narrator.) 
NARRATOR: 

Before that loan, and others too, were 
paid, 

Haym Salomon, the patriot, financier, 

And soldier of the new United States, 


Had closed the book of life a 
begun <= 

The immortal volume of eternity. 

The time has come to keep our faith 
with Haym. 

Now once again a plague of Persecy- 
tion 

Crawls across the world. The germs of 
hate, 

Of ignorance, intolerance, and greed 

Spread slow decay, disintegration, 
death. 

Let us resolve to halt this sinister 

Advance, and consecrate ourselves 
anew 

To old ideals of justice, brotherhood, 

To high ideals of liberty and life. 
Sound: (Music... Kol Nidre.. . up 

10 seconds . . . out.) 














ANNOUNCING 
OF THE 







THE WINNERS 


ntti’ AWARDS 


THE NAME FOR WRITING 


It wasn’t easy to pick the winners of these two Spencerian Awards—but here 
they are! That’s why our heartiest congratulations go not only to the winners 
but to the many who pressed them so hard for honors! We hope all of you had 
lots of fun—and that part of that fun came from discovering the magic 
smoothness of Spencerian Art Series Pens and Frances Moore Broad-edge Pens! 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 434 BROADWAY, DEPT. E, NEW YORK 


Frances Moore 
Broad-Edge 
Pen Awards 


First Prize 


Neil Kech, Eugene H. S., Eugene, 
Oregon. 


Second Prize 
Carl Heyne, Wilkinsburg, H. 5., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Third Prize 


Nerman Langlois, New Bedford 
Vee. H. S., New Bedford, Mass. 





¥- 


Sz 


First prize by Neil Koch, Eugene H. S., Eugene, Oregon. 


Spencerian Fine-Line Pen Awards 


First Prize 
Leonard Willette, Belleville H. S., 
Belleville, N. J. 
Second Prize 
Alphonse Sirauskas, Frankford 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Prize 
Leonard Balish, Evander Childs 
H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Honorable Mention 
Vernen MecKissack, West Tech. 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohie; George 
Stimak, Binghamton Central H. S., 
Binghamton, N. Y.; James Scales, 
Oil City, Sr. High School, Oil City, 
Pa.; Maxwell Schwartz, Far Reck- 
away, H. S., Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 
Rebert Daugherty, State College 
H. S., State College, Pa.; Donald 
Fasia, Oakmont H. S., Oakmont, 
Pa.; Fred S. Kauffman, Trenton 
Central H. S., Trenton, N. J.5 
Ralph Creasman, Hume-Fogg H. S., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Rebert Bonfils, 
Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas City, 
Me.; Gaylen C. Hansen, West H. S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





First prise by Leonard Willette, Belleville H. S., Belleville, N. J. 








The Return 


(Concluded from page 6) 


first you had to get all the sin out. If 
you didn’t, it was like pouring clean 
water into a muddy jug. That’s what 
she said, but she didn’t know any- 
thing about Bernard’s heart. Not half 
so much as I did. Anyway, no one had 
ever told him to wash his jug out, and 
you couldn’t expect him to stop work 
to read all about those things in her 
Swedish Bible. A puff of cold air came 
through the door as Orvald stomped 
into the dim little kitchen, talking 
loudly in Swede. 

The dining room was dark and still. 
I brought a lamp for the table. Ber- 
nard would be home soon. There would 
be red gingham when he came, the 
kind with big red anc white squares 
in it. It would smell new and clean, 
like the dry goods store in town, and 
when I wore it people would say that 
I looked like a girl in the catalogue. 
“Yes,” I would say. “It’s red gingham.” 
And I would be proud. 

We were all at the table, buttering 
our flat bread and rolling it up with 
a layer of sugar inside, when I heard 
it. I heard the sleigh bells tinkling and 
I jumped right up from the table and 
ran to look out the kitchen window. 
The lamp shone on the glass; I couldn't 
see, so I blew the light out. The night 
was awfully black. I made my eyes 
marrow to see far across the land, but 
there was no sleigh. It was the wind 
blowing across the fields, hitting the 
tin can I had nailed under the eaves 
last spring for the sparrows to nest in. 
It was warmer in the dark corner by 
the base-burner; the little coals were 
red—like my gingham would be. How 
I wished that Bernard would hurry. 

The dishes were washed, and Orvald 
sat near the radio in the dining room 
with the ear phones wired over his 
head. Grandma sat in the kitchen with 
the little lamp, reading the Swedish 
Testament. I wished Bernard would 
hurry. When the clock struck eight 
Grandma would close her Testament 
and blow out the lamps. But when 
Grandma read about Ruth in the corn 
fields she stayed up later because she 
liked that story and she read it over 
and over again. I hope« she was read- 
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ing about Ruth. 1 walked over and 
stood behind her chair. “What story 
are you reading, Grandma?” I asked, 
put she closed the Testament and took 
off her spectacles. 

“Kristine, you are not going to wait 
for Bernard,” she said. “He won’t get 
the gingham,” and her head shook 
while she talked. “With such low 
cream rates he won’t get much. We'll 
be lucky if he gets flour. The rest will 
be spent at Ole’s.” 

I stood right in front of her, and 
looking up, I said slowly, “Forty-eight 
cents he will buy red gingham with.” 
I knew he would remember. I fol- 
lowed Grandma as she shuffled past 
the hired man, over to the couch; we 
didn’t talk. One by one she spread the 
coverlets on my bed. 

“This is a cold, cold night,” she said. 
And the lamp would flare up each time 
she spread a blanket. I was glad when 
she pinched the wick of my lamp. 
Shadows flared up on the wall from 
the baseburner; it was still. I would 
stay awake until Bernard came. I 
would watch for him through the wide 
window that faced the west and the 
moon would be shining on the white 
rye fields when he rode across them. 
Wind whistled around the house, 
drowning the muffled sounds of laugh- 
ing and talking in the kitchen. 

I could hear the loud Swede of Or- 
vald. “Guess Bernard went straight 
to Ole’s,” he said. “Yep, straight to 
Ole’s; won’t budge outa there all 
night.” 

Then Grandma said, “When he does 
budge, he’ll . . .” The sounds of the 
grates, as she shook the ashes, drowned 
her voice. Cold draughts came through 
the window casings; I pulled the blan- 
kets closer to me and listened to the 
dead coals drop down through the iron 
grates of the base-burner. It was so 
still in the night. Would Bernard for- 
get my cloth? Grandma had been so 
sure and in the night it was hard to be 
brave. I raised myself up on one elbow 
and stared into the black night, listen- 
ing hard for the jingling of the sleigh 
bells. I made believe that Bernard had 
come, but he did not come. 

When I looked at the stove again, it 
was cold and black. It was morning. 
Grandma came in early to shake down 
the dead coals and to open the damper 
of the base-burner. The windows rat- 
tled as the icy flurries blew against 
them and I snuggled in my warm bed. 

“Grandma,” I whispered, “is it al- 
most time to get up?” She turned 
around and clicked her tongue. 

. “Go to sleep, Kristine,” she said, “it’s 
along time until daylight.” She rubbed 
her hands togéther and I heard her 
shuffle up the stairs. Shivering in my 
long flannel nightgown, I ran toward 
Bernard’s room. I balanced on my toes, 
peeking through the open door. Ber- 
nard’s window was covered with frost 
and he was not in bed. Many times Ber- 
nard did not come into the house when 
he came from town. Often he slept in 
the haymow. Slowly I tiptoed back to 
my bed. I shut my eyes tight, waiting 
for the daylight to come. When the 
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darkness lifted I got out of bed quiet- 
ly. I would go out to the barn and find 
Bernard. Heat began to come from 
the base-burner; I stood by it while I 
dressed. Then 1 went out the back door 
and into the sharp coldness. It was still. 
The snow crunched when I walked. 

“Went straight to Ole’s,” Orvald had 
said. “Yep, won’t budge all night,” he 
had said. Maybe Bernard had forgot- 
ten. 

The door to the ice-house was open, 
creaking back and forth on its hinges. 
I walked toward it slowly. I would 
close it. 

Then I saw him, all sprawled out on 
the ice cubes. His overalls were stiff 
and frozen. On the sod floor beside him 
was a package with store paper wrap- 


ping. I grabbed it and ran toward the 
house. I did not wake him, I only 
shouted. 


“Grandma, the red gingham, the red 
gingham. He didn’t forget my red 
gingham.” 

. . ~ 


1 still remember how quietly I sat 
on the hard wooden bench of our coun- 
try church, listening to the preacher 
as he stood over the long grey casket 
saying solemnly, “Dust thou art, to 
dust returneth.” “The earth is a part 
of us, ‘Punkin,’” Bernard had said. I 
kept plaiting the red checks together, 
so that the big white squares would 
not show—big white squares, like the 
cold ice cubes. 








That time does fly is brought vividly to mind by the 
realization that this month marks the appearance of the 
tenth annual Eldorado-Scholastic Drawing Awards in 
the Student Achievement number of Scholastic. And 
on this tenth anniversary, as in years past, we bid you 
who are leaving school God Speed. 











It is our hope and belief, that in trying for our awards 
you have gained much, even though the actual prizes 
may not have been won by you. Armed with the ability 
to draw you have the power to bring fresh meanings to 
common objects—to see with the artist’s eye. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J5; Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.; Jersey City, N. J. 
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AND THANKS 
ALL STUDENTS 


x WHOSE LOYALTY TO 
TUNED PALET COLORS 


MAKES THESE 
AWARDS POSSIBLE. 
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“CRAYONEX ‘*"PRANG” WATER 
*CRAYOGRAPH COLORS 
*PASTELLO *EXCELLO SQUARES 
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“EVERYDAY ART COLORED PAPERS 
*"PRANG” TEMPERA *PAYONS 
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Baseball Quiz by Jack Coombs 


Test Yourself 


1. Why should the shortstop catch 
all fly balls possible for him to catch 
on balls hit back of the third base- 
man? 

2. Runners on first and second bases, 
none out, the batsman hits a ground 
ball to the third baseman. How should 
he start his attempted double play? 

3. Why should an outfielder bounce 
his throws to the bases? 

4. Which of the following state- 
ments are true, and which are false? 

a. It is the duty of an infielder to 
keep a runner as close to the base as 
possible. 

b. A pitcher should not pitch to a 
batsman when an infielder is away 
from his correct position. 

c. Control is the greatest of all pitch- 
ing assets. 

d. A catcher should always back up 
throws to first base. 

e. A catcher should field all bunts 
with one hand. 

f. An infielder should always throw 
a fumbled ball to first base for the put- 
out. 

g. Infielders should always watch 
runners touch the bags. 

h. A second baseman should always 
toss with a sweeping underhand mo- 
tion all balls hit to him near second 
base for a put-out at that base. 

i. All outfielders should stop ground 
balls hit toward them with one knee 
on the ground and then assume a 
throwing position as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

j. A batsman should never turn his 
head as he swings at a pitched ball. 

5. Which opponents would you study 
very closely in order to become more 
proficient in your base running? 

6. Your team has runners on first 
and third, the batsman hits a ground 
ball to an infielder. What do you ex- 
pect your base runners to do? 

7. A coach made up his batting or- 
der as follows. If you do not agree with 
his selections make your own correc- 
tions. 

1. Left hand batter, fast, fine hitter, 
good bunter. 

2. Bad bunter, good hit and run hit- 
ter. 

3. Long hitter, big man, slow run- 
ner. 

4. Best batsman on the squad. 

5. Pitcher, fair hitter. 

6. Second best hitter on squad, very 
fast. 

7. Good waiter, sharp but not long 
hitter, fastest runner. 

8. Player short in stature, left hand 
batsman, good bunter, fair hitter, fast 
for a little fellow. 

9. Catcher, fair hitter. 

8. A baseball expert knows players 
and events. Select the correct answers 
from the questions that follow: 

a. (1) Joe DiMaggio (2) Lou Geh- 
rig (3) Jimmy Foxx (4) Cecil Travis 
—won the batting championship of the 





Jack Coombs was one of the greatest 
pitchers that ever lived. He started his 
major league career in 1906 with the 
Philadelphia Athletics, and for 13 years 
outwitted the batters of both leagues. 
After retiring from the game in 1918, 
Coombs turned to coaching and now 
coaches the varsity team at Duke Univer- 
sity where he also gives courses in base- 
ball. The questions on this page were 
picked out of his last three tests. 








American League last year. 

b. By winning their (1) fourth (2) 
fifth (3) third (4) second—world se- 
ries in a row, the Yankees created a 
new record. 

c. The home run king of the Na- 
tional League last season was (1) Mel 
Ott (2) Ival Goodman (3) Zeke Bo- 
nura (4) Hank Greenberg (5) Al Sim- 
mons. 

d. Which of the following pitchers 
pitched two no-hit games in a row last 
season: (1) Lefty Grove (2) Dizzy 
Dean (3) Carl Hubbell (4) Charlie 
Ruffing (5) Johnny Allen (6) Johnny 
Vandermeer. 

e. Which of the following records 
did Bob Feller break on the last day 
of the 1938 season: (1) four home runs 
in one game (2) twelve walks in one 
game (3) fourth one-hit game in a row 
(4) seventeen strikeouts in one game. 

f. Which one of the following pitch- 
ers did not win at least 20 games last 
year: (1) Charlie Ruffing (2) Bill Lee 
(3) Paul Derringer (4) Buck Newsom 
(5) Carl Hubbell. 


(Answers on page 47) 
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HE Annual Journalism 
Awards sponsored by Quill 
and Scroll, national honorary 
society for high school journalists, 
and held annually in conjunction 
with the Scholastic Awards, were 
again conducted under the direction 
of Professor Edward J. Nell of the 
Northwestern University School of 
Journalism, Executive Secretary of 
the Society. 
Owing to space limitations, it is 





Quill and Scroll Journalism Awards 


Spokane, Wash. 

Second Prize: $10. Bob Jackson, Se- 
nior H. S., Saginaw, Michigan. 

Third Prize: $5. Harold Katz, West 
End H. S., Nashville, Tenn. 


Sports Story 


First Prize: Royal Junior Typewrit- 
er. Bill Creswell, Paseo H. S., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Second Prize: $10. Don Henahan, 
Senior H. S., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Third Prize: $5. Miles Philp, Senior 
H. S., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Literary Winners 
(Continued from page 4) 


Bolton H. S., Alexandria, La. Teach- 
er, Annie L. Peters. 


Honorable Mention 

Charles B. Farrell, 16, Curry H. S., 
Greensboro, N. C. Teacher, Anne Krei- 
meier. 

William Pollin, 16, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. A. C. 
Wright. 

Polly Flynn, 17, Mercy H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, Sister Mary Evelyn, R.S. M. 

Mary Ann Guitar, 16, Central H. S., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

William Schrenk, 15, Sandusky (Ohio) 
H. S. Teacher, Ruby Barrett. 








impossible to publish any of the 
prize-winning journalism contribu- 
tions in this issue. They will appear, 
however, in a forthcoming issue of 
Quill and Scroll Magazine. Names of 
the three prize-winners in each of 
the six Quill and Scroll Awards are 
given below. Winners of the 48 state 
certificates for the best work in their 
states in each division will be noti- 
fied by mail. 

The first prize-winners in each di- 
vision receive Royal Junior Type- 
writers, offered by the Royal Type- 
writer Company, as prizes. The sec- 
ond and third prizes are $10 and $5 
each in cash. 


Prize-Winners 
greatest 
ted his News Story 
ith the First Prize: Royal Junior Typewrit- 
3 years er. James Tirone, Marshall H. S., Chi- 








eagues, cago, Ill. 
| 1918, Second Prize: $10. Jack Robinson, 
id now Jefferson H. S., Portland, Ore. 
Univer. Third Prize: $5. Orthello Wallis, Se- 
= Se nior H. S., San Diego, Calif. 
Feature Story 
ad First Prize: Royal Junior Typewrit- 
er. Lee Van Atta, Senior H. S., Santa 
th (2) Barbara, Calif. 
rld se- Second Prize: $10. Lillian Levintoff 
ated a & Ellen O’Toole, Senior H. S., San Di- 
ego, Calif. 
e Na- Third Prize: $5. Emily Webster, 
1) Mel Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. 
Pe Editorials 
First Prize: Royal Junior Typewrit- 
‘tchers er. Billy Watkins, Washington H. S., 
ww last Danville, Va. 
Dizzy Second Prize: $10. Audie Grimm, 
‘harlie Vandergrift (Pa.) H. S. : ' 
ohnny Third Prize: $5. Colette Knipe, Wil- 
son H. S., Cherokee, Iowa. 
— Interview 
Seal First Prize: Royal Junior Typewrit- 
in one er. Sara Gross, Proviso Township H. S., 
a row Maywood, III. 
game. Second Prize: $10. Lawrence C. Rob- 
pitch- inson, Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo. 
ss last Third Prize: $5. Joseph C. Hogan, St. 
ll Lee Philip H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
ieee Columns 





First Prize: Royal Junior Typewrit- 
er. Bill Noble, North Central H. S., 
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Paul A. Harris, 17, Classen H. S., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Teacher, Katherine 
Bragg. 

Anthony Wallace, 16, Annville (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mildred Myers. 

John Patrick, 16, West Seattle (Wash.) 
H. S. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Burr E. Giffen, Jr., 17, Bronxville (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Anne F. Haig. 

Iva Whitt, 17, Cumberland (Wisc.) H. S. 
Teacher, Maxine Blain. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 


First Prize: $15. Anthony Wallace, 
Annville (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Henry 
J. Hollinger. 

Second Prize: $10. George J. Kuehn, 

(Concluded on next page) 


“the potential attributes of a lasting winner”... 











































SCHOLASTIC NEWS QUIZ 


Results of the Scholastic News 
Quiz for 1939, announced in the 
issue of Oct. 8, 1938, could not be 
published in this issue owing to lack 
of space. Thousands of entries 
have been received, and the work 
of selection has been difficult. 
Results will be announced in the 
May 13. issue. 














. . « that's what Dr. Royal Bailey Farnum has to say about 
Anthony Vaiksnoras, winner of first prize for pencil drawing in this 
year's Scholastic Awards. Strathmore extends congratulations to 
Mr. Vaiksnoras, and to the other prize winners whose use of Strath- 
more Artist Papers made them eligible for the Strathmore Awards. 








DR. ROYAL 8. FARNUM 


Executive Vice-President of the 
Rhode Island School of Design 


ANTHONY VAIKSNORAS 
of East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, winner of first prize 

for pencil 











This prize-winning pencil drawing by Anthony Vaiks- 
noras was done on Strathmore. Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards have long been the choice of prize- 
winning artists. If you are not already acquainted with 
Strathmore, write to Department SC-5 for sample book. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 

















WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
@ PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 
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17, Kenosha (Wisc.) H. S. Teacher, 
Helen Wicks. 

Third Prize: $5. Jeanne Everett, 17, 
Williamsburg (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, 
Mrs. R. A. Warner. 


Honorable Mention 

Norman Tubiash, 17, Dorchester (Mass.) 
H. S. for Boys. Teacher, Robert F. Den- 
vir, Jr. 

Betty J. Smith, i6, Tucson (Ariz.) Se- 
nior H. S. Teacher, Virginia Poindexter. 

Esther Jane Hunter, 16, Avalon (Pa.) 
H. S. Teacher, Stella L. Carden. 

Malcolm Boyd, 15, East Denver (Colo.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mary E. Lowe. 

John Hugus, 14, Latrobe (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Lindner. 

Jean Carol Conrad, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Ross Toole, 18, Missoula (Mont.) County 
H. S. Teacher, Lyle Noble. 

Jacquelyn Cooke, 16, Tucson (Ariz.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Dorothy Rochoa, 17, Anaconda (Mont.) 
H. S. Teacher, Fannie E. Brayton. 

Doris E. Frey, 16, Berlin Township H. S., 
Beach Lake, Pa. Teacher, Jennie L. 
Barnes. 
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duced effectively and inexpen- 
sively in any school project by 
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' Your paper is a part of the 
§ design. Approach block print- 
# ing from this new angle and 
| watch the results. 

H BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 

H Dept. $1, 128 So. Sangamon St. Chicago 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, PRESIDENT 
Plan now for a career. Fall session begins in September. 
Training in Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 
Design and Iustration; Advertising Design; Teacher Train- 
ing. Ateliers maintained in Paris for advanced study, in- 
eluding research in Italy. General Catalogue upon request. 


ADDRESS BOX T, 2239 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOLOF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Institute certificate; 
4 year course, B. of . Teacher Training, 
B. of F. A. Advertising “Design, Industrial Design, 
Interior Decoration, Pictorial T)lustration. 
38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Year 
james C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 
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CURRENT EVENTS AWARDS 


First Prize: $15. Maurice Friedman, 
17, Central H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, 
Lavone Hanna. 

Second Prize: $10. Grace Yeager, 16, 
Bolton H. S., Alexandria, La. Teacher, 
Ellen Perry Pride. 

Third Prize: $5. Joyce Larson, 15, 
Bisbee (N. D.) H. S. Teacher, Mary G. 
Lund. 


Honorable Mention 


Doris Deeley, 16, Central H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Lavone Hanna. 

Tomoyoshi Kurokawa, 17, McKinley 
H. S., Honolulu, T. H. Teacher, Mary 
Harris. 

Bob Sterling, 16, Smithville (Mo.) H. S. 
Teacher, Vesta Mae N. Sterling. 

Jethro C. Robinson, 15, High School of 
Music and Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Benjamin 
Rosenthal. 

Lois Read, 17, Bolton H. S., Alexandria, 
La. Teacher, Ellen Perry Pride. 

James Davis, 17, Lincoln Community 
H. S., Lincoln, Ill. Teacher, Marcella 
Whetsler. 

Frances Engle, 16, Central H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Lavone A. Hanna. 

Don Brieland, 15, Waterville (Minn.) 
Public H. S. Teacher, Dorothy H. Elm. 

Betty Derrickson, 17, Harrington (Del.) 
H. S. Teacher, Frank E. Witchey. 

Helen Reed, 17, Bolton H. S., Alexandria, 
La. Teacher, Ellen Perry Pride. 


ONE-ACT PLAY AWARDS 


The judges regret to announce that 
the quality of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the one-act play division does 
not justify the making of awards ex- 
cept for the following Honorable Men- 
tions: 


Honorable Mention 

Marietta Sonnenberg, 17, Rochester, 
(Minn.) H. S. Teacher, Aletha M. Herwig. 

Alvin Eisenman, 17, Horace Greeley 
H. S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia 
Kurson. 

Russell Melvin, 17, West H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Valier Simmonds, 17, South H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, H. E. Blaisdell. 

Dan Bailey, 18, Ogden (Utah) H. S. 
Teacher, Mr. Thornley. 

William L. Smyth, 18, Fairhaven (Mass.) 
H. S., Teacher, Miss Hoyle. 


RADIO PLAY AWARDS 


First Prize: $15. Mildred June Ja- 
nusch, 16, Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. “Haym Salomon.” Teacher, Miss 
Margueritte Shimmin. 

Second Prize: $10. Bob Ammons, 17, 
Henry Clay H. S., Lexington, Ky. 
“Brief for Peace.” Teacher, Mr. Nich- 
olas W. Williams. 

Third Prize: $5. Grace Simonsen, 17, 
Bisbee State H. S., Bisbee, N. Dakota. 
“Time Capsule.” Teacher, Miss Mary 
G. Lund. 


Honorable Mention 


Mary Marine, 18, Cumberland (Wisc.) 
H. S. Teacher, Maxine Blain. 

Bill Powers, Jr., 18, Tucson Senior H. S., 
Tucson, Arizona. Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 

Norma Page, 17, West H. S., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Miss Wanda Orton. 

Gloria Mullins, 17, Paseo H. S., Kansas 
City, Kansas. Teacher, Miss Helen Criss- 
man. 

Paul Jones,. Lakewood (Ohio) H. S. 
Muriel Hope Parry, 16, Horace Mann 





H. S., New York City. Teacher, Miss Alice 


Torrey. 


Beatrice Janet Kilburn, 17, Tucson Sen. 
ior H. S., Tucson, Ariz. Teacher, Miss Alice 
Vail. 

Mary Hurst, Margaret Upton, Alice 
Sampson and Yvonne Long of the Q. E.Q, 
Club of Sheridan H. S., Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming, for skits on their “Why Mothers 
Turn Gray” radio program. Teacher, Miss 
Rebecca Megown. 


HUMOR AWARDS 

First Prize: $15. Bob Goodfriend, 
15, Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo, 
Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Second Prize: $10. Joseph De Rocco, 
New Bedford (Mass.) H. S. Teacher, 
Gladys Blackmer. 

Third Prize: $5. Joan E. Rowland, 
17, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C, 
Teacher, Olive H. Robb. 


Honorable Mention 


Walter Gyger, 18, West Seattle (Wash.) 
H. S. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

William J-xckson, 17, Oak Park and 
River Forest Township H. S., Oak Park, 
Ill. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Gertrude Baer, 17, Grover Cleveland 
H. S., Ridgewood, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs, 
Irving. 

Ted Black, 16, West High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Virginia Owen, 16, Proviso Township 
H. S., Maywood, Ill. Teacher, Florence L 
Otis. 

Laurette Pizer, 16, Bentley School, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Martha Anne Gieg. 

Mary Anne Guitar, 17, Central H. S,, 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Sara Brennan, 17, Cathedral H. §S, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Sister M. Elena. 

Donald M. Frank, 17, Central H. S, 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Floy E. Cobb. 

Margaret Soulé, 16, Evanston (IIL) 
Township H. S. Teacher, Mary L. Taft. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


First Prize: $15. Emily Webster, 16, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township H. S. Teach- 
er, Mary L. Taft. 

Second Prize: $10. Theodora Schulz, 
16, Thomas Jefferson H. S., San An- 
tonio, Texas. Teacher, Ella Stone. 

Third Prize: $5. Amy Louise Mac- 
donald, 16, Kerk County Union H. S., 
Bakersfield, Calif. Teacher, Mark Wil- 
cox. 


Honorable Mention 


Bette Barron, 17, Oak Park and River 
Forest Township H. S., Oak Park, Ill 
Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Colleen Ingram, 15, Thomas Jefferson 
H. S., San Antonio, Texas. 

Aileen Morris, 16, West Seattle (Wash.) 
H. S. Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 

Opal Berlincourt, 16, Albany Senior 
H. S., Albany, Oregon. Teacher, Fanny 
Chase. 

Joyce Evins, 16, Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, Ella Stone. 

Rosanne Musser, 17, Roosevelt H. S., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Doris Gene Goodale, 16, Kern County 
Union H. S., Bakersfield, Calif. Teacher, 
Mark Wilcox. 

Marian Lester, 17, Johnson County H. S., 
Buffalo, Wyoming. Teacher, Bess S. Muir. 

Wilna Battle, 21, Norman (Okla.) H. S. 
Teacher, Allie M. Ward. 

Rosamond Clare Livesey, 17, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Senior H. S. Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Norma Page, 17, West H. S., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Quote—“If all the mice in the world 
were laid end to end, what would we 
do with their tails?”—Unquote. 


Are we men or mize? Are we people 
or are we stuff? This is the question. 
We have no proof that we are men, but 
as one great philosopher said, “Put a 
piece of cheese down and see.” But sup- 
pose we are out of cheese, and there 
comes a time when we must prove 
whether we are men or mice, what 
then? Probably some grave interna- 
tional crisis would arise and we would 
be caught between the onrushing ship- 
ments of Roquefort from distant ports. 
Yes, that is a deep subject, it has 
caused many a great man to ponder— 
in fact, one great scientist pondered so 
long on the question whether we are 
men or mice, that when asked what he 
thought of the question, all he said was 
“Squeek!” 

Of course, one need not go to that 
extreme to find an answer to this per- 
plexing problem. Take Robert Burns, 
the great Scotch poet. He said the best 
pressed pants of mice and men are 
often wrinkled. Or something to that 
effect. But if Robert Burns had put 
himself in the place of the lowly mouse, 
he might change his mind when he 
tried to get into a pair of short pants. 
So you see, one must be discreet about 
his opinion of this question, for one 
could not just run out into a street, and 
say, “I am a mouse.” No, he would 
arouse some curiosity. And a mouse 
couldn’t go up to some self respecting 
housewife and say, “I am a man.” The 
lady would probably think she was 
slightly batty. 

Let us take a look at the mouse’s 
point of view. As the prominent busi- 
ness rodent, Mr. Michel Mouse, says: 
“We mice do not want to be men be- 
cause most men are rats, and we do not 
associate with them. In fact, one of 
our outstanding young mice, a youth 
by the name of Richard, left his com- 
fortable home because he found out 
that his father was a rat. So you see, 
we mice have no particular standpoint 
on the question, except that we would 
look awfully funny going around in a 
pair of swimming shorts. People must 
understand that we mice must keep 
ourselves in respect, as well as our 
good name.” So you see, the rodent’s 
viewpoint is one of strict neutrality, 
but let us now hear from the man’s 
side. 

Mr. Mortimer Q. Slush says, “We 
men must stick together, or we're 
stuck.” Incidentally, Mr. Slush is a 
glue salesman. And another prominent 
society figure, Mr. Norman Vincent 
Toldya (it used to be Astor, but we 
told him) says, “It seems to me that 
the mice are a presuming lot of blag- 
gards. The idea of calling us Toldya’s 
a lot of rats. Why you can look in the 
social register and see that we are some 
of the trashiest people in the U. S. A.” 
And one more fellow to give his idea of 
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Of Mice And People 


the problem at hand: Mr. Ivan Nomind 
says, “I ain’t got nothin’ to say.” 

Now that we have heard both sides of 
the question, “What are we, men or 
mice?” all that I have to say is, “There 
isn’t a mouse trap made big enough to 
catch Wallace Beery. Nor is there a hu- 
man small enough to eat those holes in 
the Swiss Cheese. So I leave this prob- 
lem for those wiser than I, and retire to 
my downy couch to dream of Mice and 
People.” 

Bob Goodfriend, 

Central High, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Teacher, Miss Sylvia Meyer 
First Prize, Humor Division 


Hat Fever 

(With my deepest apologies to Mase- 

field—he would probably turn over in 

his grave.) 

I must down to the milliners go, a new 
fall hat to buy, 

And all I'll need is a nominal fee, and 
a kerchief to stifle each cry. 

For the big hats, and the small hats 

with their feathers wiggling, 

And a huge bow or a black crow can 

cause incessant giggling. 


Then I must back to my family go 
where I’ll hear each one reply 
That all it needs is a danger sign and 
a shield for each passer-by. 
While with deep sighs, and with low 

cries, and my voice now shaking, 
I will scold myself -nd behold myself, 
a grand fool in the making. 
Gertrude Baer, 
Grover Cleveland High School, 
Queens, New York City 
Teacher, Mrs. Irving 
Honorable Mention, Humor 


Answers to Baseball Quiz (P. 44) 


1. The shortstop should catch all fly balls 
possible for him to catch because he is 
running at an angle to the ball which 
gives him full view at all times. 

2. The third baseman should start his 
play second to first. If however, the ball 
is fielded within one step of third, the base- 
man should step on the bag and then throw 
to first. 

3. A ball thrown by an outfielder to the 
bases on a bound saves many an over- 
throw, takes less traveling time and can 
be thrown with better accuracy. 

4. (a) True. (b) True. (c) True. (d) 
False. (e) False. (f) True. (g) True. (h) 
False. (i) False. (j.) True. 


5. The pitcher, the catcher, the short- 
stop and the second baseman. 

6. It should be the first thought of the 
runner on third base to attempt to score on 
any ball hit to the infield. The principal 
reason for this action is to stop a double 
play if such is possible. If the ball being 
thrown by the infielder should reach the 
catcher before the runner crosses the plate, 
the runner should stop and run back and 
forth until the runner who was on first has 
reached third base and the batsman has 
reached second. 

7. No. 1 should bat sixth, 2 seventh, 3 
fifth, 4 fourth, 5 ninth, 6 third, 7 first, 8 
second and 9 eighth. 








8. (a) 3. (b) 3. (c) 1. Cd) 6. Ce) 4. Cf) 5. 


None? LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
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for the splendid LINOLEUM Block Prints submitted 
for the SCHOLASTIC AWARDS which have, each year 
shown increased development in originality and 
technique. 


NEW: SPEEDBALL “LINOZIPS™ 


linoleum cutters at your dealers. Send for a circular 
explaining these new cutters which are so easy fo use. 
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HUNT PEN CO. navies) 


SPEEDBALL Products 





Manufacturers 
Huat Artist Pens—BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners 








ACT NOW!1— Save 5% on Rings & Pins 
Select your Class Ring or Pin NOW, 
before May 15, for immediate delivery 
or Fall delivery and deduct 5% from the 
price list in our catalog. This is eur of 
yeu fer prompt action. Ring shows $1.7 
Sterling Silver. 

haven't our catalog. send for 

and take advantage 

offer. C. K. Grouse 
5023 North Attiebers, 


lads Pins 308, FTF: 


heteat emt terns ean 
Write Dept. P METAL ARTS CO. tec, Rochester, HY. 
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Goes More Work 

Has More Spare Time! 
“My Royal Portable 
helps me with 

lots faster—and eas- 
fer And I'm 
practicing typing in 
my spare et 


ting ready for that 
Dad has prom- 


Tried All. . . Prefers 
Royal 

“Many of my courses 
at college demand 
typewritten work. 
That’s why I asked 
the family to give me 
@ Royal Portable.” 


Big Help in 
Business 
“*Where I work, ideas 


making much faster 
progress.” 


A WHOLE YEAR TO PAY 


rs 


et me 


Gave What He 
Never Had! 


“Last week I gave 
our children an ad- 
vantage I never had! 
Now they use a al 
Portable for all their 
writing. And you 
should see the home- 
work fly now,” 
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Take Full Advantage of This 


FREE HOME TRIAL 


WITHOUT RISKING A SINGLE PENNY .. . convince yourself that a 
Royal Portable will help you write easier, faster, that it will help you with 
your homework—save time, help you do more. See—with your own eyes— 
that every member of your family can find use for this handsome, home-sized 
writing machine. 


And that isn’t all—a Royal Portable is more than a day-to-day con- 
venience. It’s preparation for the future—for college, and later, where the 
ability to express yourself at the keys of-a typewriter may prove vitally 
important. 


Get on the right track now . . . Know what a latest model factory-new 
Royal Portable will mean to you. Then—and only then—own it on your 
own terms—take your choice—pay cash or pay in easy monthly terms with 


small carrying charge. Mail coupon below for full details. No obligation. 
Do it today. 





NOW! Get latest FACTS about the ROYAL PORTABLE! 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. OEPT. BS-539 
, w. Y¥. 
sy ccagpaney ery -new Royal Portable on FREE HOME TRIAL; 


Pi tell me how I can get @ latest model factory-nes 
alee bow 1 can own one on EASY MONT HLY TERMS. 
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STATE ———— ——————————— 
SS 
ic ¥ FOR YOUR NEW PORTABLE! 


MAKE THAT OLD MACHINE HELP PA ' 
How much will you allow me e& 


riter, Serial No. ———___———— 
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SEND NO MONEY...SPEND NO MONEY : y( 





